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THE HISTORY OF EARLY EDUCATION 
IV. THe ARYAN RaceEs—PERSIANS AND MEDO-PERSIANS.* 


In dealing with ancient Persia, we have to include as part 
of the same nationality—Media to the northwest and perhaps 
also Bactria to the northeast of Persia proper or Iran, which after 
a period of independence formed part of the Persian empire. As 
the word Iran denotes, the race was Aryan; and indeed it is this 
fact which gives Persia special interest to us.+ 

Speaking without minute regard to geographical limits, this 
branch of the Aryan race occupied the country lying between the 
Caspian sea on the northand the Persian gulf on the south, and they 
were bounded on the east and southeast by modern Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan, while on the west the mountain range of Zagros 
separated them from the Mesopotamian valley, within which the 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires had their seats. The country is 
a table-land intersected with beautiful and rich valleys. Where it 
descends to the sea on the south it is desert; on the north, where 
it descends towards the Caspian it is moist and warm and abound- 
ing in vegetation. Rich and various as are the products of much 
of Persia, a great part of it is barren. Its rivers are rapid and 
many of them pour down a great volume of water, but scarcely 
one can be said to be navigable. Physically, then, we find here 
* Authorities:—Anab. and Cyro. of Xenophon; Herodotus; Plato; 
Strabo; Sir H. Rawlinson’s Appendices and discussions in his translation 
of Herodotus; Ranke’s History; Prof. Rawlinson’s History (Ancient). 
Schmidt; Hegel. Diincker’s History of Antiquity, with references to 
other sources. 


+ Media was the leading power up to 558 B. C. when it was conquered 
by Persia of which it long remained the most important province. 
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a home for a nation in which there are necessarily—owing to 
the existence of a high table-land and numerous deep valleys 
and the decline towards the sea on the north and south—much 
variety of climate, production, and scenery, and at the same 
time not of so large an area as to exclude any portion of the in- 
habitants from the various influences of the whole. 

If the physical characteristics of a home can influence the char- 
acter of a people, we may safely say that irregularity of surface 
and climatic variation will have a potent effect. Ina country, 
too, much of which called on man for a struggle with nature—a 
struggle, however, by no means hopeless—the seeds of an originally 
vigorous and vivacious character would be nurtured. Nature was 
not so large and oppressive asin India where man, in a moist, tor- 
rid, and abundant country, was overpowered by the mass and 
prodigality of natural forms. Although the external circumstances 
of a nation are powerless to make it, they must largely modify its 
natural racial predisposition, while they certainly determine the 
character of its industrial activities and much of its political history. 

But it is the dreed of men which occupies any portion of the 
earth’s surface that determines the historical drama which is to 
be there enacted far more, probably, than any other fact. The 
Persians belonged to our own race, that is tu say, they were 
Aryans, and gave this name to what are otherwise called the 
‘* Indo-European” races. On the northwest the Medes and on the 
northeast their fellow-Aryans of Bactria constituted, with the 
Persai pf the table-land and the rich valleys, the Persian people 
ethnologically: these three must be regarded as racially one. 

The Persai spoke an Aryan tongue—called Zend, philolog- 
ically connected with the tongues of Europe. The sacred writings 
were in this tongue and are known as the Zend-Avesta. When the 
Persian empire, as distinct from the country of Persia, rose into 
power, on the ruins of the Assyrian empire in the sixth century 
B. C., the pure original language was already greatly modified. 
A further stage of degeneration dated from the Conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great in 335 B. C. onwards; and now we have modern 
Persian so powerfully influenced by the Mohammedan Conquest 
in 651 A. D.,as to consist largely—to the extent, I believe, of nearly 
one-half—of Arabic vocables. We have to do only with ancient 
Persia. 
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vlitical Constitution. —Of Cyrus the Great, who died, after a long 
and successful reign, in 529 B. C., there are no accurate detailed 
records. But we know that he extended his dominion so as not 
only to include Bactria and Media, but the ancient seats of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires, and carried his conquests to the 
furthest west of Asia Minor, and to the Scythians of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes in the northeast, among whom he met his death. The 
empire sustained itself until its subjugation by Alexander in 335 
B. C.—vigorous but short-lived. It was a despotism governed by 
means of satraps; but local autonomy was everywhere conceded— 
the satraps merely representing the ‘‘ great king,’’ and having a 
military colleague and a council with an army. Unity of govern- 
ment was an almost unmixed blessing in those times, as it was 
only under one supreme sovereign that nations could live in peace 
and civilization advance. So regarded, the Medo-Persian empire 
was a boon to the nations from the Mediterranean to Afghanistan 
and from the Oxus to the Persian gulf, and an important element 
in the general history of the world. 

One of the most suggestive indications of the Persian natural 
disposition was to be found in that characteristic of their im- 
perial administration to which I have adverted above—the recog- 
nition of local autonomy. They did not impose themselves unduly 
on subject nations and substituted a fixed tribute for arbitrary ex- 
actions. They had also, even within Persia-proper, great toleration 
of foreign customs and of other religious systems than their own. 
This characteristic of the Persian imperial sway is worthy of notice 
as contributing to a true estimate of the character of the governing 
race. 

Among themselves there were seven tribal princes under 
the king and next to them seven supreme judges and a large staff 
of officials. The government was essentially bureaucratic, but 
subject always to the despotic authority of the sovereign. 


Soctal and Civil Relations. —Passing from the political to the social 
system, note first that here in Persia the system of caste, if we ex- 
cept a hereditary priesthood, has no place. All may move freely; 
and, subject io the absolute authority of the ‘‘ great king” lead 
their own lives. The policy of the kings was to gather the great 
nobles round a Court.and to reward lavishly all who did service 
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to the State. Every one, even the meanest, was kept conscious 
of the national unity and felt himself to have a share in the gov- 
ernment. The community of feeling was strong, and in their 
prayers when offering sacrifices the Persian was required to ask 
blessings on the Persian people generally and only on himself 
as included in the nation. The Persians were virtually a free 
people though under a despotic form of government. 

The disposition of the Persian was towards equity, mercifulness 
of administration, and mildness of character. ‘‘The king,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘ shall not put anyone to death for a single fault; and 
none of the Persians shall visit a single fault in a slave with any 
extreme penalty; but in every case the services of the offender 
shall be set against his misdoings; and if the latter be found to out- 
weigh the former, the aggrieved party shall then proceed to punish- 
ment.’”’ They were also a kindly and domestic people. Children 
had to yield absolute obedience to their parents, just as citizens 
had to their rulers, it is true; but so convinced were they of the 
sacredness of the family tie (as founded in love and reverence) 
that they maintained ‘‘ that never yet did anyone kill his father or 
his mother; but in all such cases they are quite sure that, if 
matters were sifted to the bottom, it would be found that the 
child was either a changeling or else the fruit of adultery: for it is 
not likely, they say, that the real father should perish by the hands 
of the child.”” (Herod.) We see here a strong family feeling. 

Taking a general survey of the ancient Persian character 
(including, as we here may, under that designation the Medes 
and Bactrians) we cannot but be impressed with a certain freshness 
and nobility of mind among them. A high spirit and a pleas- 
ant temper are conspicuous, and in these respects they form a 
marked contrast to the Egyptian, Semitic and Chinese races, and 
even to their cognates the Hindus. We seem suddenly, ata 
point not more than a few hundred miles west from the basin 
the Indus and east of the Euphrates, and as we reach the bracing 
table-land, to encounter a new phase of humanity altogether— 
. surpassingly interesting to us because we recognize in it a European 
type. The air we breathe is no longer stagnant as in China, no 
longer heavy with moisture and warmth as in India, nor so dry, 
stimulating and exciting as among the Semitic races, but breezy 
-and healthful. We feel half way to Greece; for along with their 
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greater freshness of mind, nobility of nature and equity of dis- 
position, we find in the Persian a friendliness and grace of courtesy 
which charm us, and of which Herodotus thus speaks: 

‘*When they meet each other in the streets, you may know 
if the persons meeting are of equal rank by the following token: 
if they are of equal rank, then, instead of speaking, they kiss 
each other on the lips. In the case where one is inferior to the 
other, the kiss is given on the cheek; where the difference of 
rank is great, the inferior prostrates himself on the ground.” 

‘*Of the family of mankind,” says a historian,* ‘‘ which claimed, 
not unjustly, the distinctive name of ‘noble,’ (Arya) the Persians 
formed one of the finest types. When we first meet with them 
in history, they are a race of hardy mountaineers, brave in war, 
rude in manners, simple in their habits, abstaining from wine, and 
despising all the luxuries of food and dress. Though uncultivated 
in art and science, they, at a more advanced period of their national 
life, were distinguished for an intellectual ability, a lively wit, a 
generous, passionate and poetical temperament—qualities, how- 
ever, which easily degenerated into vanity and want of persever- 
ance. ‘Their military spirit was kept in full vigour by their hardy 
mountain life, their simple and temperate habits, and the strict 
discipline in which they were trained from their youth up.” 

That such a nation should be characterized by vanity, or 
rather a cheerful, inoffensive self-complacency, is not surprising. 
nations,” says Herodotus, ‘‘ they honour most their near- 
est neighbours whom they esteem next to themselves; those 
who live beyond these, they honour in the second degree, 
and so with the remainder. The reason is that they look on 
themselves as very greatly superior in all respects to the rest 
of mankind, regarding others as approaching to excellence in 
proportion as they dwell nearer to them; whence it comes to 
pass that those who are the farthest off must be the most de- 
graded of mankind.” But with all this pardonable vanity they 


possessed generous and singularly open minds. This is mani- 
fest from what Herodotus elsewhere says: ‘‘ There is no nation 
which so readily adopts foreign customs. Thus, they have taken 
the dress of the Medes, considering it superior to their own, and 


* Philip Smith in his History of the Ancient World. 
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in war they wear the Egyptian breastplate. As soon as they hear 
of any luxury they immediately make it their own.” 

Let me sum up in the words of Plato, who, in his De Legibus, 
Book III, speaks as follows: 

‘*In the reign of Cyrus, the Persians were freemen and also 
lords of many others: the rulers gave a share of freedom to 
the subjects, and being treated as equals, the soldiers were on 
better terms with their generals, and showed themselves more 
ready in the hour of danger. And if*there was any wise coun- 
sellor among them, he imparted his wisdom to the public, for 
the king was not jealous, but allowed him full liberty of 
speech, and gave honour to those who were able to be his 
counsellors in anything, and allowed all men equally to partici- 
pate in wisdom. And the nation waxed in all respects because 
there was freedom, and friendship, and communion of soul 
among them.” (Jowett’s Trans.) 


Religion.—The fundamental idea of the Zoroastrian religion, 
which was the national religion of Persia, was that a pure one Spirit 
was creator and governor of all—in this respect exhibiting a 
close resemblance with the higher form of Judaism. The fire- 
priests of the elemental worship which had preceded the purer re- 
ligion worshipped a plurality of good spirits called ‘* Ahuros;”’ 
Zoroaster preached that Ahuro, which is Mazdaé, or creator of all 
things; hence the name for this supreme being was Auramazda 
afterwards Ormazd or Ormuzd. This supreme spirit is the creator 
of both the ‘‘earthly and spiritual life, the Lord of the whole 
universe at whose hands are all creatures.”’ 

Zoroaster also taught the doctrine of immortality. 

‘The Persian religion,” says Hegel,* ‘‘is the religion of light. 
The source of light is not identified with nature as one with it, but 
is rather regarded as that which creates and vitalizes. In its 
human mental relations this light is wisdom, goodness, 
virtue, purity, truth—in its physical relations, it is that which 
vitalizes and makes beautiful—physical light—the light of the 
sun, which is still worshipped by the Parsees—the modern repre- 
sentatives of the Zend religion—as the symbol of intellectual, 
and the source of physical, light.”” Ormuzd, the lord of life and 


* In his Philosophy of History. 
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light himself emerges as pure spirit from the ‘‘ unlimited all,” and 
with him there is also Ahriman, the spirit of darkness, decay and 
death, spirit of evil, source of all wrong. They appear primarily 
as twins; but Ahriman is not the equal of Ormuzd—only for a time 
does he maintain a seemingly equal warfare, to be finally subdued. 
Men as individuals are engaged in the warfare, and have to 
fight for light against darkness, good against evil, truth against 
falsehood, purity against impurity; but not hopelessly. God 
was On their side. We see in this religion an expression of the 
Persian character which would re-act on the individual life 
powerfully. 

It is easy to see how even a religion as pure as this in concep- 
tion should yet degenerate into a worship of the elements, or 
rather retain an ancient element worship as a parallel and popular 
system. Its priests were called Magi—a powerful hereditary class 
—representing, as priests in those ancient nationalities necessarily 
did, the philosophy, science, and wisdom of their nation, and em- 
bodying in their own caste many legislative functions. Among 
them, as interpreters of the ancient writings, there seem to have 
been schools of thought—some inclining to the concrete and 
elemental, as opposed to the pure and ancient spirit-doctrine. 
But even among the former was an abhorrence of all that 
savoured of idolatry. Even Herodotus, who saw and under- 
stood only the Magian and popular side of the Persian religion, 
says: ‘* The customs which I know the Persians to observe are the 
following: They have no image of the gods, no temples, nor 
altars, and consider the use of them a sign of folly. This 
comes, I think, from their not believing the gods to have the 
same nature with men, as the Greeks imagine. Their wont, 
however, is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
and there offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 
give to the whole circuit of the firmament. To these gods the 
Persians offer sacrifice in the following manner: They raise 
no altar, light no fire, pour no libations; there is no sound of 
the flute, no putting on of chaplets, no consecrated barley- 
cake; but the man who wishes to sacrifice brings his victim to 
a spot of ground which is pure from pollution and there calls 
upon the name of the god to whom he intends to offer. It is 
usual to have the turban encircled with a wreath, most com- 
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monly of myrtle. The sacrificer is not allowed to pray for 
blessings on himself alone, but he prays for the welfare of the 
king and of the whole Persian people among whom he is of 
necessity included. He cuts the victim in pieces, and having 
boiled the flesh, he lays it out upon the tenderest herbage he 
can find, trefoil especially. When all is ready one of the Magi 
comes forward and chants a hymn, which, they say, recounts 
the origin of the gods. It is not lawful to offer sacrifice 
unless there is a Magus present. After waiting a short time, 
the sacrificer carries the flesh of the victim away with him, and 
makes whatever use of it he pleases.” * 

What chiefly concerns us, as students of the education of a peo- 
ple, is to bring into view the religious idea as the ultimate expression 
of the national life. That a religious system, such as I have 
briefly described, would give a distinct value to the individual 
personality is evident, and this, though it might be but imper- 
fectly apprehended by the masses. Absorption or annihila- 
tion of his personality in Brahm is the last idea of perfected 
bliss which would have occurred to a genuine Persian! Nor 
would the idea of moral and divine law and a rigid contract to be 
fulfilled oppress him as it did the Jew. On the contrary, the 
Persian seems to have been a happy mortal: his birthdays were 
days of festivity. His life was to be a struggle to extend the king- 
dom of Light, but withal, a cheerful and a hopeful struggle. 

The greatest of virtues were—as we might expect where 
the personality is strongly developed—truth-speaking and cour- 
age. Not only were they required to practise the virtues, but 
they were enjoined to guard their tongues. In the words of 
Herodotus: ‘‘ They hold it unlawful to talk of anything that it 
is unlawful to do. The most disgraceful thing in the world, 
they think, is to tell a lie; the next worst to owe a debt, 


* At what date Zoroastrianism reached its highest form is uncertain. 
The gradually growing writings and traditions were formulated probably 
about five centuries B. C. A recent French translatorlof the fragments of 
the Zend-Avesta would give a more moderndate. On the other hand, in- 
scriptions have come to light only two or three months ago which bear 
the name of Ormuzd and Ahriman and must have been cut out on stone 
about 480 B. C. Herodotus is probably wrong in talking of ‘‘ gods.” The 
Medes at the time of their conquest by Cyrus had a mongrel religion. 
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because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell 
lies.’ Personal purity and the preservation of the purity of water 
were also incumbent on them, ‘‘ They never defile a river, nor 
even wash their hands in one; nor will they allow others to do 
so, as they have a great reverence for rivers.” 

We know so little of the educational methods of the Persians 
that it would be unjustifiable in me to dwell so long on their 
national characteristics were it not that in the education of the 
human race generally, they are to be regarded as a potent factor. 


EDUCATION. 


There was no educational system in Persia; but we can 
easily conceive the national and ethical result at which such 
education as they had aimed. This, it is easy to infer, from 
the sketch I have given of the manners, life and morals of the 
people. Perhaps the following view of Persian education may be 
accepted as substantially correct: * 

The education of a Persian was considered to begin at his fifth 
(some say his seventh) year and continue till his twenty-fourth, 
To the seventh year the child was left entirely in the hands of the 
women of the household. Up to the fifth year, Herodotus tells 
us, ‘‘They are not allowed to come into the sight of their 
father, but pass their lives with the women. This is done that 
if the child die young, the father may not be afflicted with the 
Of good and bad he was not supposed to be capable of 
knowing anything. Obedience was his sole duty. It was con- 


loss.’ 


sidered wrong to beat a child before his seventh year. 

From the fifth year, Herodotus says, the public instruction 
of the boys began; it does not appear that the women had any 
save domestic training. Nor ts it to be supposed that any class 
save what would correspond to our upper or wealthier classes 
had any education save that which national customs, institu- 
tions and religious rites might give to all citizens. We are not 
to accept all that Xenophon tells us in his romance called 
Cyropedia—even where he seems to be_ explicitly stating 


* Some write with amazing fluency and confidence on the ancient 
Persian education, having apparently in their eye Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
forgetting that it is a romance, to be accepted perhaps in its spirit, but 
certainly not in its letter. 
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facts. This, however, from Strabo and the general evidence 
of antiquity we know that the boys of the higher classes were 
brought up together under men of gravity and reputation at the 
Court of the king and also at the lesser court of the great nobles. 
In these central and departmental schools they were trained in 
shooting with the bow, riding and the use of the javelin, and other 
exercises; and in the course of this instruction great attention 
was paid to their education in truthfulness, justice and self-con- 
trol. Noble deeds were recounted to tham. They were rendered 


hardy by the severity of their exercise. The teachers and super- 


intendents of the boys, it is said, were men above fifty years of 
age, who, by their example might be a pattern to the youth. We 
have in such schools, it will be seen, an anticipation of the mediz- 
val schools of chivalry. Plato, in his Alcibiades speaks of the 
instruction of the sons of the kings in the wisdom of Zoroaster as 
wellas in justice, temperance andcourage. In the first book of the 
Anabasis Xenophon says of Cyrus the Younger, that ‘‘ when he 
was receiving his education with his brother and the other youths, 
he was considered to surpass them all in everything.” ‘* All the 
sons of the Persian nobles” he adds, ‘‘are educated at the 
Royal palace, where they have an opportunity of learning 
many a lesson of virtuous conduct, but can see or hear nothing 
disgraceful. Here the boys see some honoured by the king 
and others degraded—so that in their very childhood they 
learn to govern and to obey. Here Cyrus, first of all, showed 
himself most remarkable for modesty among those of his own 
age, and for paying more ready obedience to his elders, than 
even those who were inferior to him in station; and next he 
was noted for his fondness for horses and for managing them 
in a superior manner. They found him, too, very desirous of 
learning and most assiduous in practising the war-like exercises 
of archery and hurling the javelin. When it suited his age, he 
grew exceedingly fond of the chase and of braving dangers in 
encounters with wild beasts.”’ 

Prayers and the holy doctrines of the priests were learned 
(doubtless from oral teaching) and somewhere about fifteen 
years of age the boys were invested with the holy girdle (made 
out of seventy-two threads of camel hair or wool and never laid 
aside day or night, as a protection against the Devas or evil spirits) 
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with many ceremonies. On this occasion the young Persian, after 
reciting his Confession of Faith, took upon himself a vow to 
follow the law of Zoroaster. It was at the fifteenth year that 
the boy was held to enter youth, that the family bands were 
relaxed, and that he became a servant of the State. In his 
twenty-fifth year the youth was looked upon as a man and citizen, 
and was subject to all duties in peace and war, till his fiftieth. 

The object of the publicity of the education doubtless was, by 
bringing everything into the broad light of day, to withdraw 
youth froin all those influences which could be hurtful to morality 
and decency of conduct and for which privacy and separation from 
their elders give opportunity. Roger Ascham, for the same reason, 
advocates public games as against private amusements. 

The Semitic races were religious and devout. Their 
religions were their political»and social bonds. But they all 
were characterized by a subjection of the spirit of man to the 
divine power-——a power, too, not always of very humane attributes. 
As superstitious they were slaves to the unseen. It was other- 
wise with the Persian. Morality and virility were the governing 
ideas. Personality and the responsibility of each individual for 
the diffusion of good were national characteristics. Their religion 
taught them reverence—a reverence extended to the great king 
who was governor under Auramazda; but this reverence was not 
slavishness. The individual had to fight with and for Auramazda 
and the kingdom of Light. Truthfulness, justice, and courage were 
accordingly, the cardinal virtues and by these characteristics the 
Persians were, if we may believe history and tradition, generally 
distinguished; in these they educated their children. Education 
in our modern sense did not exist either as instruction or discipline 
outside the ethical elements. 

This is all that can be said, with even an approximation to 
accuracy, about the educational machinery of the Persians. It 
was manifestly only the well-to-do who participated in the 
national training—probably only the leading tribe of the Pasar- 
gad. All others would be dependent on domestic life and 
tradition. The Persians were not a literary people and school 
education in the Hellenic sense was impossible. 

The significance of Persian life and education lies in the 
combination of a free personality with nationality. The existence 
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of the former was found to strengthen and not to weaken the 
common bond. In this personality we have the beginning of an 
ideal aim of personal life. Jadizidual courage, truthfulness and 
purity were constituents of the ideal. Man becomes under the 
Persian conception a personal factor in the world-order. Caste 
and its depressing and restrictive influences do not exist. The 
Persian is thus the true starting point of the specifically Aryan 
world-development, and the transition from the Semitic-oriental 
to the Hellenic type of life. With a*sense of personality there 
comes into existence freedom and many consequent virtues. The 
Persian seems to bridge the gulf between the Oriental and the 
European. 

If we compare the Jew and the Persian we find ourselves in 
the presence of opposing ideas. On the one hand, slavery to a 
technical legalism; on the other, - personal freedom and responsi- 
bility. With the highly educated among the Persians we have an 
idea of God and his relation to the life of man much purer, truer 
and more profound than among the Jews. On the other hand we 
have in the educated Jew a far more intense conception of the 
moral element in God. He is a God of moral law and as such in per- 
sonal relation to each man. With the Persian the actual person- 
ality of God is lost, and the moral relation of God to the world 
and man is more generalized, less definite and less individual. In 
the Persian there was a possibility of progress and it is difficult to 
understand why he did notadvance. Inthe Jew, no progress was 
possible except by revolution, and Christ effected that. The 
Christian conception of God is a mixture of the Zoroastrian and 
Judaic. 

APPENDED NOTE. 


It is not our business to trace the brief history of the Persian Empire. 
When one considers, however, the high military and healthy ethical 
characteristics of the Persian when he was an all-conquering force, it is 
permitted to us to wonder at his rapid degradation and fall. With so 
excellent an ethical and religious basis of national life, how came it that 
the Court in less than Ioo years from the death of Cyrus had developed: 
all the vices which are popularly associated with Oriental despotisms? The 
imperial organization was too lax to be permanent, but the degrada- 
tion of the Persian character wants explanation. May we not suggest 
that had there been an organized education on the basis of Zoroastrianism 
of a considerable section of the people, the Empire reduced to manageable 
limits might have held its own even against Alexander, who gave it its 


final blow ? 
University of Edinburgh 5. 
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THE PRESENT MOVEMENT FOR ORGANISING 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


The recent announcement by the Prime Minister in the house 
of commons that a royal commission would shortly be appointed 
to report upon the best means of supplying the present defects in 
secondary education, shows that the subject is rapidly coming 


within the domain of practical politics. It is true that royal 
commissions are sometimes convenient methods of shelving in- 
convenient problems; but as education in England has, so far, 
fortunately escaped being the football of political parties, and as 
there is no doubt about the seriousness of the alleged defect it is 
hoped that the royal commission will prove the speediest means 
to the desired end. Enquiry rightly precedes legislation. At 
present the only thing known for certain about English secondary 
schools is that they are very few and many are very inefficient. A 
government investigation has never taken place. In 1867 a com- 
mission enquired into the state of the endowed schools and the 
result was that many of them have been reorganized under the 
direction of the charity commissioners. But the number of these 
schools is small: they are frequently located. where they are not 
wanted: and only a few are available for girls. If the charity 
commissioners had in addition to revising their schemes arranged 
for periodical inspection of these endowed schools the reform 
would have been much more valuable. By means of these en- 
dowed schools, by proprietary schools, and by private venture 
schools, the work of secondary education, is at present carried on 
in England: and all these three are subject to striking defects. 
Their lack of inspection, codrdination, connection with the ele- 
mentary schools or the universities, and their numerical inferiority 
are some of the most striking. There is no guarantee for efficiency 
or even for the healthiness of the buildings. The endowed schools 
are to a great extent independent of public support, the proprie- 
tary schools have to keep their shareholders in view, and the pri- 
vate venture schools are largely at the mercy of the parent's 
whim. At the same time it cannot be denied that many of all 
these classes of schools are doing excellent work. The managers 
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of many are actuated by real interest in the work of education. 
Professional rivalry, school traditions, the voluntary examination 
and inspection of schools by university examiners, and the need 
of a certain amount of efficiency to obtain public support operate 
in various degrees upon schools. But still there is no unimpeach- 
able guarantee that any school is really efficient. 

The supply of such secondary schools as there ase is ludicrously 
small. Thus in London it is doubtful whether the attendance is 
six per thousand: in the German town of Carlsruhe it is sixty! 


. 
Hence in the present unsatisfactory state of the matter much 


is to be hoped from the royal commission. An authoritative 
statement alone of the aspect of the case will be valuable: well- 
digested advice for future action will be more valuable: and early 
legislative action will go far to make up for years of neglect. 

This commission is the outcome of a remarkable conference 
held at Oxford last October. For the first time representatives of 
all bodies interested in the subject met and discussed how the 
problem affected all the various educational agencies in the coun- 
try. Such a comparison of ideas was naturally of immense value 
and showed how rapidly opinion is shaping itself. No one, for 
instance, advocated a continuance of the present principle of 
laissez-faire: all tacitly admitted that government control in 
some form was necessary. No one denied the value of teachers’ 
registration. Another point on which there has been growth of 
public opinion is the attitude towards private-adventure schools. 
Several speakers acknowledged the claims of these to considera- 
tion. It would be unjust were those schools, which have done 
their best to fill the gap, to be quietly ignored in any general 
scheme. But no one pleads for the inefficient private school. 
Such an one ought to be remorselessly suppressed. 

Since the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 the only visible progress 
until the last few months has been the reorganization of many of 
the endowed schools. But it is possible that the royal commis- 
sion following so soon after the Oxford conference may rapidly 
focus that attention to the subject, which must have been slowly 
permeating people’s minds during these twenty-four years. There 
are besides two important semi-political agencies pushing the 
question to the front. One is the operation of the technical ed- 
ucation acts and the other is the ambition of the eiementary 
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school boards. ‘The first are in operation over all England with 
the partial exception of London and were due to a desire to im- 
prove the technical education of the skilled workman. Success is 
however very incomplete and is likely to be so until it is recog- 
nised that technical education must come after a general educa- 
tion and not be a substitute for it. This indeed is clearly pointed 
out by al! writers and thinkers and its truth will be confirmed by 
experience. In London gigantic polytechnics are being estab- 
lished, but instead of being technical universities as in Germany, 
the attractions in these will be largely social and recreative: bi- 
cycle clubs, football clubs and so forth being some of the affiliated 
institutions. To hope that instruction combined with amusement 
can be of permanent educational benefit is delusive. This prin- 
ciple was tried some fifty or sixty years when ‘‘ Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes’ were somewhat extensively established in England. There 
is now probably not one in existence. After the novelty of in- 
auguration had worn off, these having no root in true educational 
or commercial principles, gradually expired. It is probabie then 
that the managers of these polytechnics will find it to their inter- 
est to throw their influence into the improvement of secondary 
education in order to keep up the supply of proper material for 
the technical classes. 

With regard to the elementary schools it is being constantly 
found that the present superior limit of age and acquirements is 
unsatisfactory. Just when the child’s mind is beginning to ex- 
pand after previous careful training then the system fails to 
carry him on. ‘To meet this want ‘‘ higher grade schools” are 
established in many places, and the teaching of ‘‘ specific sub- 
jects,” which include all ordinary secondary grade subjects except 
Greek, is allowed even in the usual elementary schools. It will 
thus be clearly seen that elementary education is trenching on the 
regions of the higher schools. Either the elementary schools 
must be allowed a higher range, which, in many people’s idea, 
would be unwise, or secondary schools must be prepared to con- 
tinue the work of the elementary. What-authority shall govern 
these secondary schools? No doubt there will be a central au- 
thority consisting of a minister or ministry of education: but a 
local authority of some kind will no doubt be the proximate gov- 
ernor. Shall the ratepayers be requested to elect a special board; 
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or shall the work be that of a department of the county council, 
reinforced by local educational experts; or shall the powers of the 
elementary school board be extended? Lastly shall teachers, as 
such, have any share in the management? If this last principle 
had been recognised by Mr. Hobhouse in the bill he has introduced 
into parliament, probably the house would have listened to his 
petition that the second reading might be agreed to in order that 
a joint committee of both houses might investigate the matter. 
But the royal commission (whose nameg are not yet gazetted) 
now occupies the field and no onward movement can be expected 
till its report has been made. Let us hope as the Dean of St. 
Paul’s (Dr. Gregory) said at Oxford that its action may be 
‘*short and sharp.” 


Even if Dr. Gregory’s wish be gratified, some years will prob- 
ably elapse before the matter is seriously taken in hand, as a ref- 
erence to the following list of the chief dates in recent educa- 
tional legislation will show :— 


1858—Commission on Popular (i.e. Elementary) Education, lead- 
ing ultimately to the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
by which Elementary School Boards were established. 

1861—Commission to examine the nine great public schools (i. e. 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow, &c.); followed by Public Schools 
Act of 1868. 

1864—Schools (i. e. Endowed) Inquiry Commission, dealing in- 
cidentally and partially with other secondary schools; fol- 
lowed by Endowed Schools Act of 1869. 

1872—Universities’ (Oxford and Cambridge) Commission—Re- 
vise’ Statutes 1881. 

1884—Technical Education Commission: Technical Education 
Acts, 1889. 

1889—Welch Intermediate Education Act. 


When the new system, whatever it may be, is devised some 
plan will have to be found for passing boys on from the element- 
ary to the secondary schools. At present the elementary schools 
are free; but in the secondary day schools fees varying from £5 
to £30 per annum are charged. It is very doubtful whether the 
elementary boy can afford to pay even the lowest fee. The rem- 
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edy proposed is an extensive system of scholarships of sufficient 
value to educate and maintain the boy at certain schools. This 
is likely however to be but a partial remedy and probably a more 
thorough measure will be for the new educational local authority 
to either acquire existing schools or establish new ones and work 
them on suitable lines. This will enable the middle classes to 
share more largely in the benefits of the cheap higher schools than 
is at present contemplated; but as the middle classes will have to 
be taxed for the support of the schools there is no sound reason 
why they should not share in the advantages. The middle classes 
in England require legislative assistance as much as the working 
man, but the political tendency is to put them in the background. 
It is they who are mainly concerned with this particular aspect of 
the educational question: but their want of interest in such mat- 
ters is notorious. Had there been anything like a popular de- 
mand, secondary education would have been organized years ago. 
Even now the very expression and its signification is almost un- 
known to the public. But still the present position of the ques- 
tion is encouraging and it is possible to hold the hope that wise 
action will stir the English public to a proper interest in this great 
matter, and rouse them from that apathy which has been rightly 
described as the greatest obstacle to educational progress in Eng- 


land. 
Alfred N. Disney 
Islington High School, London, N. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


It is of the first importance as we approach this Report that we 
should recognize profoundly the need of reform in all parts of our 
school system. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, at the recent 
convocation of schools and universities, thought it not improper to 
say, in behalf of his Oxford colleagues and fellow-workers in Eng- 
lish secondary schools, that ‘‘ Education in England needs to be 
re-ordered and systematized.”” Some years ago when Mr. Matthew 
Arnold made the same insistence the schoolmen voted him a 
carping critic. As recently as 1890 both France and Germany 
took in hand very far-reaching changes, not in all parts of their 
educational systems, but in the secondary and gymnasial systems. 
The Emperor William and his counsellors doubtless have had in 
mind the memorable words of Frederick William III when he de- 
clared after the apparent loss of everything at the battle of Jena, 
‘*the State must make good through intellectual power what it 
has lost in physical strength.” ‘‘In a word,” said Fichte, ‘‘a com- 
plete revolution of the former systems of education is what I pro- 
pose as the only means of preserving the German nation in exist- 
ence; for no man, no God, no event in the range of possibility 
can otherwise help us.”” In our great national confidence we may 
not see occasion for such warm words as the foregoing, yet every 
thoughtful citizen should see grave defects in the most vital part 
of our educational systems, and be concerned for so much of our 
national welfare as is dependent upon a proper education of the 
people. Now by vital part of the educational system we mean 
that part which is variously denominated Secondary (as by the 
French), Gymnasial (as by the Germans), and Preparatory (as by 
ourselves). This is the segment of educational work which has 


riveted the attention of the German emperor in recent years, has 


challenged the profoundest concern of French savants, particu- 
larly since 1885, and was the absorbing theme of the Oxford con- 
vocation last October. 

It is fortunate, for many reasons, that because of the larger 
community of interests which now knit civilized peoples together, 


even a financial depression cannot be merely local or national. 


i 

i 
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International affinities not only make one sensitive to states 
and conditions apparently far remote, but also enable one 


to lay helpful tribute upon the common factors and elements of 


recovery and strength. About the time that the Berlin confer- 
ence of 1890 (anda year or two after the memorable congresses in 
Paris) was endeavoring to preclude the further spread of ‘‘ an ac- 
ademic proletariat ” by enriching and ‘‘ stiffening” the secondary 
school work, our own National Educational association was tak- 
ing the steps that have since eventuated in the Report of the 
Committee of Ten; and almost simultaneously with the final 
sitting of the first American committee, representing both our 
schools and colleges, the first National meeting of schools and 
universities in Great Britain was holding its sessions at Oxford; 
and it is significant that the foremost questions of debate at 
Paris, Berlin, Oxford, and New York were the same. These 
questions group about such words as the differentiation of pupils, 
the content of a secondary programme, the educational values and 
correlation of studies, the true order of studies, the time-needs and 
limits of subjects, the training of teachers, and the supervision of 
schools. 

Some such glance afield as this seems desirable, if for no other 
reason than that American teachers and the American public may 
extend to this report a good degree of hospitality. The National 
Commissioner of Education may properly commend the Report 
as ‘‘the most important educational document ever.published 
in this country;” and the verdict of a leading periodical will be 
the final judgment of our people: ‘‘ The Report represents the 
best judgment of a hundred picked educators upona great variety 
of subjects, and thus bears an authority beyond that which has 
ever before attached to an educational document published in 
this country and dealing with our own educational problems.” Pres- 
ident Schurman, therefore, cannot be far wrong in -his prophecy 
that the admirable reports of the conferences are destined to be- 
come text-books for schools of pedagogy. In all this there is no 
claim that independent minds cannot see defects in the Commit- 
tee’s Report. What is urged is that the scheme now published 
under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Education, in 
its entirety, may be commended as the best working theory thus 
far proposed for the organization and conduct of our secondary 
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schools, public and private. Without some working hypothesis 
or theory no scientific work can ever be done, and as our evolu- 
tion friends used to say, ‘*‘ Many of the greatest contributions to hu- 
man knowledge have been made by the use of theories either 
themselves imperfect or demonstrably false."’ But for this Re- 
port much may be claimed in addition to the merit of being the 
only comprehensive working theory of secondary education which 
has thus far been proposed. It represents the best judgment, not 
alone of the Committee of Ten, but of some ninety educators 
chosen from all classes of schools and colleges, East, West, 
and South—venerable eastern universities, modern state endow- 
ments, great city high schools, historic academies, vigorous pri- 
vate schools. 

In any scheme of educational work regard must be paid to local 
conditions and to historic antecedents. At the same time every 
civilized people must have a national system of education that 
aims at certain common results and uses certain common means, 
involving compromise and yielding of individual judgments for 
the common good. ‘There are to-day in our country about 3,000 
high schools and 2,000 private schools giving instruction to about 


500,000 pupils.* Now these schools must have much in common 


in a country possessing a greater educational homogeneity than 
any European state. And it is doubtless true that not thirty of 
the 3,000 public high schools referred to are giving a training 
which our older universities accept as a satisfactory preparation 
for college, and the remaining 2,970 high schools are not giving 
as good a training as they might to pupils who are not to enter 
college. The utter chaos into which college entrance require- 
ments have fallen—the revealed idiosyncrasies of the college fac- 
ulties often ruthlessly enforced upon long-suffering, protesting 
schoolmasters,—is a railing reflection upon the intelligence, good 
sense and fair play of the American people. Inso simple a matter 
as the date for holding entrance examinations, a number of the 
larger eastern colleges arbitrarily cut the schooi year short from 
three to four weeks. Hence the very modest recommendation of 
the Report that ‘‘in the interest of secondary schools uniform 
dates be established for admission examinations of colleges and 
scientific schools throughout the United States.”’ 


* The only published statistics are nearly a decade old. 
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Every earnest teacher will read this Report in all its parts and 
not be content with any abstract of it. Men and women engaged 
in departmental teaching will study assiduously the admirable 
conference reports as the best account we have of the methods 
of the successful teachers of America. A member of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, therefore, renders the only important service in 
his power when he suggests some of the reasons for his zeal for 
the Report, and grounds for urging its general adoption by our 
schools and colleges. 

Nothing in this document seems to me more important than the 
conviction suggested and enforced by the conferences and the 
Committee of Ten, that the high school period should be begun 
two years sooner. All the reasonable claims of the confer- 
ences, and the several admirable tentative programmes could thus 
be realized. Inthe four years of a preparatory and high school 
course the best things proposed are more or less impracticable. It 
is surprising that, excepting a radial area of twenty miles from Bos- 
ton Commons, there has been so little agitation looking to the 
lengthening of the secondary school period. This period, as is 
well known, has for half a century been at least six years in 
France, Germany, and England, and the excellence of educa- 
tional results abroad may in large measure be attributed to this 
fact. It is to no purpose to refer to the difference in the Ameri- 
can system that is crowned by the college rather than by the uni- 
versity, for Commissioner Harris tells us that only 3 per cent. of 
our high school pupils enter our colleges. It follows, therefore, 
that the best possible provision for secondary education, particu- 
larly in our high schools, should be made, if we would send into 
the world with the fullest equipment for citizenship the 97 per 
cent. of high school pupils who do not enter college. Our high 
schools as a rule have better buildings, more highly furnished 
teachers, more immediate supervision, more substantive tradi- 
tions, and ampler accommodations than the grammar schools. 

Members of the committee felt that it was best to let the sug- 
gestions and recommendations stand with regard to beginning 
certain subjects in the grammar schools, but I believe these will 
be found more or less impracticable, chiefly because the scope of 
these schools under existing conditions, is broad enough, and the 
bifurcations necessary to enable certain pupils to begin Latin, 
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or science, or a modern language in the grammar school are in- 
expedient in all but a few communities in our country. But the 
gravest objection, in my mind, to this ‘‘dipping down” process 
is the difficulty in securing properly qualified teachers. On the 
other hand there are few communities in which a good standard 
of qualification for high school teachers cannot be maintained, and 
to these teachers should be entrusted the work of giving the first 
instruction, of a formal character, in science and foreign lan- 


guages. If the American child could be transferred to a six 


years’ course in a high school at the age of eleven, we should have 
a happy solution of the present perplexing problems not only of the 
the grammar school but also of the high school. 

In this respect, what is true of the high school, applies with 
equal force to our fitting schools of various kinds. Many of the 
great urban day-schools arrange for this longer period for prepar- 
atory work, but even these schools are unfavorably affected by 
the American tradition that four years should suffice for a sec- 
ondary course of study. In part this accounts for the tardy prep- 
aration of American boys for college. The traditional age for 
beginning Latin is about fifteen and the average for entering 
college is nineteen. From two to three years are thus lost to the 
pupil, and other evils quite as deplorable result. It is gratifying 
to note that within the past fifteen years there has been a surpris- 
ingly large increase in the number of endowed boarding schools— 
schools destined in the very near future to do for American cul- 
ture and life what the dozen great public schools in England 
have been,doing for the British nation during the past two hun- 
dred years. But here, too, the fatal fetich of the four years’ 
course isat work. Only one of these schools projects a six years’ 
course and in this instance the sixth year is for the questionable pur- 
pose of fitting boys for the sophomore class. It is enough to make 
a thoughtful lover of his country weep to look at the unfortunate, 
educationally belated fellows of Exeter, Andover, and Lawrence- 
ville. The American mother is partly to blame for this state of 
affairs, for she is naturally loath to part with her boy when he 
ought to begin his preparatory education at a boarding school, if 
the home does not afford suitable opportunities. But funda- 
mental to all this is the traditional, American insanity that a 
secondary course of instruction need not begin till fourteen and a 
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half or fifteen. President Eliot is a faithful critic when he tells 
us that we habitually underestimate the capacities of our youth— 
reminding us most aptly that in Europe a young man must have 
faced the question of dying for his country at about the time when 
with us he faces with terror the ordinary college entrance exami- 
nation. ‘There was a prime truth in the remark of an eminent 
American to me some time ago, that our country had more twenty- 
five year old babies than any civilized country in the world. The 
callowness, the strange absence of sobriety and sense of respon- 


sibility so marked in the college ‘‘men” of our older univer- 


sities, must be a phase of this matter. 

The committee was mindful of the fact that to secure an earlier 
beginning of the secondary courses of study would require time and 
the impulse of the various recommendations of the Report, and, 
therefore, they addressed themselves at the final meeting chiefly 
to the work of framing sample programmes for the four-year 
courses of study as they are. ‘Too much emphasis cannot well 
be laid upon the fact that the programmes of Table IV, or rather 
the first two of these programmes (denominated respectively, the 
Classical and Latin-Scientific), represent the one performance of 
the Committee of Ten in which every member (save Professor King 
who was in Europe at the time of the meeting), took an intensely 
earnest part. This fact has not—so far as I know—had public 
expression, and yet it seemsto me important that it should have the 
widest publicity. Given only a four years’ course, and it follows 
that the recommendations of the Conferences, unmodified, are 
impracticable. ‘Though some statements in the Report point 
otherwise, I believe it is true that the programmes in Table 
IV, designated Modern Languages”? and ‘‘ English,” were 
not contemplated by a majority of the Committee as suitable 
material for collegiate preparation. The English programme was 
not prepared in the full Committee meeting; hence the declara- 
tion of the Report: ‘‘ Although the Committee thought it expedi- 
ent to include among the four programmes, one which included 
neither Latin nor Greek, and one which included only one 
foreign language (which might be either ancient or modern), 
they desired to affirm explicitly their unanimous opinion that, un- 
der existing conditions in the United States as to the training of 
teachers and the provision of necessary means of instruction, the 
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two programmes called respectively ‘Modern Languages’ and 
‘English’ must in practice be distinctly inferior to the other two.” 

The foregoing statements should remove some misapprehen- 
sions, and if they be correct, should have precluded the necessity 
for the Minority Report by President Baker. The two pro- 
grammes to which the Minority Report, (and, as I understand, 
President Schurman in the ScHooL Review), takes exception 
are justified in the views of the committee by the follow- 
ing statements of the full Reports ‘‘ The secondary schools 
of the United States, taken as a whole, do not exist for 
the purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges. Only an 
insignificant percentage of the graduates of these schools go 
to colleges or to scientific schools. Their main function is to 
prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of all the 
children in the country—a proportion small in number, but very 
important to the welfare of the nation—who show themselves 
able to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, 
and whose parents are able to support them while they remain so 
long at school. There are, to be sure, a few private or endowed 
secondary schools in the country, which make it their principal 
object to prepare students for the colleges and universities ; but 
the number of these schools is relatively smali. A secondary 
school programme intended for national use must, therefore, be 
made for those children whose education is not to be pursued be- 
yond the secondary school. The preparation of a few pupils for 
college or scientific school should in the ordinary secondary 
school be the incidental, and not the principal object.” 

It seems to me well, therefore, to repeat that seven-tenths of 
all the time of the three and a half days the Committee sat were 
spent in forming the two following programmes, and that it was 
the best judgment of the Committee that both for pupils going to 
college and for those whose education terminates with the high 
school, one of the two programmes on the next page is the best 
possible. 

A comparative study of the secondary programmes in France, 
Germany, and England, challenges the highest commendation of 
this Latin-Scientific programme. The only notable omissions here 
are psychology, ethics, economics, and divinity ; these could be 
added only in case of the extension of a secondary programme to 
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TABLE IV 
CLASSICAL | LATIN-SCIENTIFIC 
THREE FOREIGN LANGUAGES Two FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
(one modern) ' (one modern) 


5 p- Latin 
4 p. English 
|Algebra 4 p. Algebra 
I |History 4 p. History 
Physical Geography 3 p- Physical Geography 


20 p. 


5 p. Latin 
English 2 p. English 2 p. 
|*German (or French) be- German (orFrench begun) 4p. 
4 p. Geometry 
3 p- Physics 
3 p- Botany or Zoology 
3 


20 p. 


4 p. Latin 

5 p. English 
English 3 p. German (or French) 
German (or French) { Algebra 2 ) 

{ Algebra 2 ) (Geom. 2/5 
(Geom. 2/4 4 Pp. Astronomy % yr. and Mete- 
orology %yr 

20 p. History. 


4 P- Mathematics - 
III |Mathematics - 


4 p. Latin 
{ asin classical 2 ) 
English (additional 2f 4P 
German (or French) 3 p. German (or French) 
Chemistry 3 p. Chemistry 
\Trigonometry and Higher Trigonometry and Higher 
IV | Algebra or History-.---- 3p. Algebra or History. 
- Geology or Physiography ) 
20 p. \% yr. and 
Anatomy, Physiology, & | 
Hygiene % yr. J 


S 
2 p. English 


20 p. 


* In any schooljin which Greek can be better taught than a modern language, or 
in which local public opinion or the ‘history of the school makes it desirable to 
‘teach Greek in an ample way,JGreek may be|substituted for German or French in 
the second year of the Classical programme. 
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4 Pp. 
7 20 p. 
— 20 p. 
d 
4p. 
3 p- 
4p. 
4p. 
3 p. 
2 p. 
20 p. 
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six years. The most radical and questionable feature of the 
Classical programme is found in the postponement of Greek to the 
third of a four years’ course of study, but it is hoped the 
reasons for the recommendation as summarized by the Chair- 
man may commend themselves to teachers: ‘‘In the first place 
they endeavored to postpone till the third year the grave choice 
between the Classical course and the Latin-Sciertific. They be- 
lieved that this bifurcation should occur as late as possible, since 
the choice between these two roads often determines for life the 
youth’s career. Moreover, they believed that it is possible to 
make this important decision for a boy on good grounds, only 
when he has had opportunity to exhibit his quality and discover 
his tastes by making excursions into all the principal fields of 
knowledge. The youth who has never studied any but his native 
language cannot know his own capacity for linguistic acquisitions; 
and the youth who has never made a chemical or physical experi- 
ment cannot know whether or not he has a taste for exact science. 
The wisest teacher, or the most observant parent, can hardly pre- 
dict with confidence a boy’s gift for a subject which he has never 
touched. In these considerations the Committee found strong 
reasons for postponing bifurcation, and making the subjects of 
the first two years as truly representative as possible. Secondly, 
inasmuch as many boys and girls who begin the secondary school 
course do not stay in school more than two years, the committee 
thought it important to select the studies of the first two years in 
such a way that linguistic, historical, mathematical, and scientific 


subjects should all be properly represented. Natural history be- 


ing represented by physical geography, the Committee wished 
physics to represent the inorganic sciences of precision. ‘The 
first two years of any one of the four programmes presented above, 
will, in the judgment of the Committee, be highly profitable by 
themselves to children who can go no farther. 

No single paper can satisfactorily dwell upon all the important 


phases of school work which this Report brings into prominence. 
It is only by comparison with any publication abroad that 
some of us can appreciate the nutritive, exhaustive character of 
the work of these hundred educators, some of whom gave 
nearly two years to the task of its preparation. But after all its 
most important service to the schools, the colleges, and the coun- 
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try, will be found to consist in its snspirational character. As we 
read its appeal for a more highly trained body of teachers, its 
appeal for open college doors for the graduates of the people’s 
schools, its practical suggestions of better methods, wiser order 
and correlation of studies, its bold excision of useless studies 
and insistence upon sufficient continuity to secure from every 
subject pursued genuine mental training, may we not confidently 
expect that the Report of the Committee of Ten is to mark an 
higher era in American education? 

I began with a reference to the recent memorable Oxford convo- 
cation—the first meeting ever held in England of schoolmasters 
and university-professors: it remains to suggest, that after appro- 
priate study and discussion by teachers, societies, and conven- 
tions there should be held, at some educational centre, a meet- 


ing of representatives of our foremost schools and colleges to 


consider practical steps looking to some form of acceptance of 


this Report on the part of the schools and colleges of the 


country. 
James Mackenzie 


Lawrenceville School 


SHOULD THE AMOUNT OF TIME GIVEN TO LAN- 
GUAGES IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (AS THEY 
ARE) BE DIMINISHED IN ORDER TO MAKE 
ROOM FOR A MORE EXTENDED COURSE IN 
PHYSICS, BOTANY, AND CHEMISTRY? * 

This question is subsidiary to the larger question of the better 
definition of the field belonging to the secondary school. The 
tendency has been to give over to the secondary schools some 
subjects previously assigned to the higher education. The tend- 
ency to-day is to throw back upon the elementary schools some 
subjects heretofore assigned to the secondary schools. The former 
tendency has reached its limit, and the reaction has set in. The 
latter is a growing tendency, and has to do with the present dis- 
cussion. Both have had one aim, and will reach one result—the 
improvement of all our education. 

The question as to the relative time due to languages on the 
one hand, and to natural sciences on the other, in the curriculum 
of the secondary school, is confused by the circumstance that, as 
a rule, the secondary school is providing for two separate groups 
of pupils, viz.: those who go up into the higher education, and 
those who do not. It is sometimes assumed, and sometimes 
elaborately argued, that one course of study cannot suit both. It 
is often forgotten that a compromise may be possible which is 
practically, and even theoretically, better for both than separate 
courses would be, and that possibly the course designed expressly 
for one group of pupils may be better for both than any attempt 
either at division or compromise. Once settle where the inevit- 
able differentiation of studies should begin, and many questions 
are answered at once. 

Our particular problem is further confused by the circumstance 
that the higher education itself has been violently disrupted into 
two rival, not to say opposing, schools, in one of which the ac- 
cent is laid upon the phenomena and laws of the natural world, 


~ *Read at International Congress of Secondary Education, Chicago, 


July, 1894. 
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and in the other on the nature, the phenomena, the history of 
mind. This opposition is happily passing away. 

But neither in the diversity of the upper education, nor in the 
fact that so few pupils go up from the secondary school to the 
university, is there sufficient reason for abridging the time usually 
given to languages in the secondary schools. 

The historic regard in which the languages have been held for 
immortal centuries has been reinforced of late by the prevailing 
enthusiasm for modern languages, especially for French and Ger- 
man, and most especially by the passion for our own noble but 
difficult tongue. There is no other expression of thought so com- 
prehensive, so subtle and precise, so universal, so enduring, as 
language. No other instrument answers so many ends; no other 
is so fully employed in doing the work of the world. To study 
language, to master language, to use language, is to acquire a 
knowledge, to attain a discipline, to practise an art more effective, 
more vital, more human than have been reached by other agen- 
cies. We cannot displace or abridge our language study without 
a break with tradition, the sacrifice of experience to experiment, 
and the surrender of the true philosophy of education. 

Room has been made for the sciences by a surrender of time, 
and the languages have recovered the lost ground by an improved 
method. The demand of the sciences accomplished two things: 
it won its own Cause, and it stimulated the teaching in all other 
subjects. It has been found possible to do in less time an equal 
amount of good work. Science teaching, and the spirit of the 
times which demanded time and recognition for the sciences in 
the secondary school programme, have made the language teach- 
ing more rational, intense and progressive. The laboratory has 
not excluded the lexicon; on the other hand, the grammar and 
the lexicon have demanded for themselves a laboratory, and the 
languages have taken on methods as exact and scientific as botany, 
physics, and chemistry. It is now incumbent upon the sciences 
to make the most of the time already conceded, and to make a 
gain by an improved method equal to that which the languages 
have made. Language teaching is greatly indebted to the sci- 
ences for the scientific method, and it would be easy to show that 
the sciences, in turn, are greatly indebted to the languages, and 
to the methods of the language teachers. Opposition, accord- 
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ingly, is developing itself into alliance. The classicists do not 
wish to deprive the scientists, nor do the scientists clamor for 
the whole field. Improvements in the teaching of certain sci- 
ences have been almost revolutionary. It is possible to get still 
larger results without an increase of hours. A new adjustment 
will be required by and by, no doubt; but it is not impossible that 
it will be not at the expense of hours now given to languages. 

The sciences are likely to find, as has been already hinted, ad- 
ditional room for themselves in the programme of the elementary 
school. The language work there has been diversified by the 
study of other languages than our own. The child mind has 
proved itself quick and capable also in apprehending the facts 
and using the methods of observation and experiment. It is plain 
that the child mind develops with more strength and symmetry 
when it has a well-ordered variety of occupation. The next vic- 
tories of science teaching are to be sought and found in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The sciences must be content with the time they now have in 
the secondary schools on account of the large opportunity which 
they have when school days are over. Certain studies must be 
pursued in school, or not at all. Certain other studies are forced 
upon us by the exigencies of our occupations. The classics and 
the related subjects which are denominated classical, are seldom 
acquired except in schools and under the instruction of a teacher. 
The sciences, on the other hand, are more easily and more fre- 
quently acquired without a master, under the invitation or the 
compulsion of favoring circumstance. Science studies, in our 
material and practical age, have a great advantage over culture 
studies in this respect. Commerce and the arts are fostering the 
scientific studies. They are helping forward the culture studies 
also, but by no means so directly. It is the duty of the schools 
to give the larger place to those studies which are almost sure to 
find no room in the wider world—especially those studies which 
lie at the basis of the best successes of the sciences themselves. 
The school is not, first of all, a workshop or a laboratory, but the 
centre of intellectual life. Its business is to train the mind by 
every means, but chiefly by the orderly appropriation of useful 
knowledge, for a wide range of possibilities, for the immediate 


duties of citizenship, fgr the sharp competitions of business and 
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society, for personal happiness and self realization; but above all 
and including all, for the full and free exercise of every moral and 
intellectual power. In arranging a school programme, as between 
the sciences and the literary studies, it is necessary to keep in 
view the largeness of life, and the worth of man apart from all he 
does and all the influence he exerts. It is hard to find any one 
versed in the new education who would at present displace an 
hour now devoted to the sciences; and it is, I think, harder than 
ten years ago to find an advocate of the sciences, who is also 
versed in the science, the history, and the art of education, who 
would withdraw from the secondary schools an hour of the time 
devoted to the languages. ‘Time given at the outset grudgingly 
is now accorded willingly, and the disparagement of the old edu- 
cation has given place to a grateful recognition of its codrdinate 
value in the training of the coming generation. 
Cecil F. P. Bancre}t 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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A full description of the books received, giving size, price, etc., will be 
Sound in the list of ‘‘Publications Received’ in this issue, or, generally, 
in a preceding issue of the SCHOO!, REVIEW. 


The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement. A Study in 
Eighteenth Century Literature. By Wittiam Lyon PHELps, A. 
M. (Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale). Ginn & Co.: Boston, 1893. 
pp. vi+192. 


Dr. Phelps’s book is a real addition to the working library of any 
student of English literature. I do not see how one can very 
well afford to do without it. ‘‘I have reached no startling con- 
clusions,” he says in his preface, and quite truly, but for all that, 
and it may be partly on account of it, the book has a solid value. 
Almost anyone’s knowledge of the subject will be materially in- 
creased by a reading of it. Few have read thoroughly the minor 
poets of the first half of the eighteenth century, and it is there- 
fore not very remarkable that Dr. Phelps, who has gone about his 
study with great earnestness, careful accuracy, and scholarly 
method, should have got together a great deal of which compara- 
tively few were well aware. The book is adequate as a whole 
and the chapters on the Spenserian Revival and on the writers of 
blank verse are especially full and thorough. 

But to end with this much is to do the author injustice. Some 
of the points remarked show both keenness and delicacy of per- 
ception : the romanticism of Pope, for instance, the influence of 
Il Penseroso, the attitude of Percy toward his ballads and his 
public, the fastidious sterility of Gray, these are matters which 
called for something more than mere accuracy and earnestness. 

One regrets that Dr. Phelps limited himself to the beginnings 
of the Romantic movement. It is to be hoped that his success 
here will lead him to cover the still more interesting field of study 
offered by the latter half of the century. Of course there has 
been much more done already here, but even here Dr. Phelps 
could probably get together much that would instruct us all. 

It would be pleasant to feel of such a book that one had only to 
praise it with discrimination. Unfortunately there is in this case 
another matter that calls for comment. 

One of the present characteristics of American scholarship is, 
of course, that it is influenced by Germany, and one of the char- 
acteristics of German scholarship is that it has little regard for 
style. Now it may be no harm that American scientists should 
write books in which matter is first with manner nowhere, but it is 
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a pity that students of literature should do so. One of our great 
temptations nowadays is that of being led to think that style and 
science are somehow incompatible... The English do not make 
that mistake. Compare Max Miiller’s works with Paul’s Princip- 
ten. How many have been attracted by the former and repelled 
by the latter: and yet there can be little doubt as to which is the 
scholar. Dr. Phelps comments on Edmund Gosse, whose work 
has many inaccuracies; but Mr. Gosse certainly knows how to 
write good prose. Good English ought not to save bad scholar- 
ship from correction, but good scholarship is a thing so good that 
it can rarely be presented in a form too excellent. 

Now Pr. Phelps’s book is, unfortunately, not a well-written book. 
One must allow that it presents its statements one after another, 
clearly enough, and without errors in grammar, but much beyond 
one cannot go. In the true scientific spirit, Dr. Phelps seems to 
say, ‘* Here are the facts; make what you will of them.’’ Chapter 
IV on the Spenserian Revival engages some thirty writers one 
after another, tackles each vigorously, does him up, and proceeds 
to the next. None of the other chapters are quite so much like a 
bookseller’s catalogue, but there is a painful dryness about most 
of them, almost a crudeness, which the unconnected independence 
of the separate sentences makes one feel only the more keenly. 
Such a method of handling is, of course, not to be especially crit- 
icised if one can do no better; but a teacher of English should be 
able to do better, so that if he do not, it seems as if he did not 
care. 

To this general contempt for manner, Dr. Phelps joins a cer- 
tain particular contemptuousness, a certain something which 
seems like a studied vulgarity of expression. ‘‘ There is nothing 
especially romantic about the title—the classicists were always 
seeing women bathing,’ (p. 30, note); ‘‘ Hughes, of course, 
assumes the apologetic attitude,” (p. 54); ‘‘ But posterity .. . 
has preferred Grougar,” (p. 38) 7. ¢. Grougar Hill; ‘* Many 
people wrote satires because they couldn’t write anything else,” 

‘Modesty, Temperance, Fidelity . . . all take a hand 
‘Education of Achilles,’” (p. 73); ‘‘ Curiously enough 
Dodsley wouldn't take Collins’s verses,” (p. 96); ‘*‘ Hurd’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘follow nature’ maxim,” (p. 114); ‘‘ He wrote his 
prefaces in an entirely different style from the way he talked 
here,” (p. 126); ‘‘This is neither moralizing nor smutty,” (p. 
79); ‘‘So far as Spenser encourages didactic poetry, the doctor 
naturally thinks he is all right,” (p. 82). And to this sort of thing 
must be added such uncouth expressions as ‘‘in another connec- 
tion,” (p. 96); ‘‘ his poetry was strictly not first-class,” (p. 173); 
‘* does not count for anything like so much,” (p. 96); ‘‘ he figures 
in another branch of Romanticism,” (p. 69); ‘‘ Dr. Samuel Crox- 
all previously alluded to,” (p. 64). 
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This seems a matter worth remarking. A book written in such 
a style as this can be no great credit to American scholarship, 
however valuable the facts entombed in it. We ought to have 
something better. It may be futile to hope that all our students, 
or even our teachers, will write as well as James Russell Lowell, 
or even as well as George P. Marsh. But if they cannot be fas- 
cinating and delightful, they might at least, one would say, be 
dignified and keep within the bounds of good taste. If they can- 
not be of those few who really know how to write, they need not 
ally themselves to the many who do not care to know. 

"Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
Lowa State University 


The Children’s Treasury of English Song. Selected and arranged 
with notes. By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. vili+294. 


This is an old and well known standard collection of lyrical 
poems ‘‘for children between nine or ten, and fifteen or sixteen 
years of age; the pleasure and advantage of the older students 
in elementary, and the younger in grammar and public schools, 
being especially kept in view.”’ It has served for nearly twenty 
years, in the admirable Golden Treasury Series, the noble pur- 
pose of the editor, ‘‘to give pleasure,—high, pure, manly, and 


therefore lasting—to children in the stage between early child- 
hood and early youth.”” Its appearante in cheaper form in Mac- 
millan’s School Library of books suitable for supplementary read- 
ing, a series of recognized excellence, assures for it a fresh pop- 
ularity, and a still larger public of delighted children, if indeed 
the children of our public schools are to any extent allowed access 
to the honeyed fountains of the gardens and dells of the Muses, 
whither Socrates told Ion the lyric poets, like the bees, wing their 
way. 

To criticise the selections of the editor of the famous ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems of the English 
Language,” and of the dainty editions of Keats and Herrick in 
the same series, would be mere pedantry; to praise them is en- 
tirely superfluous. Himself a poet, and an Oxford professor of 
poetry, Mr. Palgrave has been obliged like Ion, to refer to that 
charming dialogue once more, ‘‘ to be continually in the company 
of many good poets, a thing greatly to be envied.” A good ed- 
itor, like a good rhapsode in the days when that terrible creature, 
the scientific educator, was unknown, ought to understand his 
poet and interpret him to the reader. This Mr. Palgrave does, 
always briefly, never injudiciously. 

Suitability to childhood, high rank in poetical merit, poetry for 
poetry’s sake, these are the principles of selection. One might 
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object to ‘‘The Ancient Mariner” on certain grounds if it were 
not for Lowell’s confession: ‘‘I cannot think it a personal pe- 
culiarity, but a matter of universal experience, that more bits 
of Coleridge have imbedded themselves in my memory than of 
any other poet. This argues perfectness of expression.” And 
if one should venture to say, but not perfectness of understand- 
ing, no doubt a proper answer might be, that the ‘‘ delightfully 
fortuitous inconsequence ” of the wonderful poem is a character- 
istic of childhood itself, and what does it matter. Or if one 
should object to Milton’s great ‘‘ Hymn” as unfit, according to 
the editor’s standard, because it contains ‘‘ artificial or highly al- 
lusive language” he might justly reply, that he was aware of it, 
and that he admits in the notes that it ‘‘ moves somewhat heavily 
at times, and asif embarrassed by its weight of historical allusion,” 
and that he explains these allusions. Of the selections we can 
truly say, as Mr. Palgrave says of Cowper’s serenely simple lines 
on the ‘‘ Loss of the Royal George”: ‘‘ Readers who admire 
them are on the right way to a high and lasting pleasure.” And 
for a child to be on the right way to a high and lasting pleasure, 
to be continually in the company of many good poets, is indeed a 
thing to be as greatly envied now as it was in the days of Ion. 
Or if one wants the mere pedagogical view he may have it from 
Dr. Laurie: ‘‘ The poets of England have been generous in their 
gifts to children.” * * * ‘*The modern educationalist is apt 
to slight the learning of passages by heart.” 

We have for some years been gradually coming to a recogni- 
tion of the real worth of literature, of good poetry especially, in 
the education of the young. This is due largely to the influence 
of Matthew Arnold. In his general report for the year 1871 he 
wrote: ‘‘ Literature is in itself the greatest power available in 
education; of this power it is not too much to say that in our ele- 
mentary schools at present no use is made at all.” He attached 
great value to learning good poetry dy rote, and protested against 
treating it as an unintelligent exercise, and a waste of time. The 
practice increased in his district because the teachers knew that 
he was strongly in favor of it; and in 1880 he wrote, that of the 
specific subjects this was by far the most popular. He assigned 
great formative power and refining influence to literary culture. 
‘The acquisition of good poetry is a discipline which works 
deeper than any other discipline in the range of work of our 
schools,"" ‘nay seem an exaggerated estimate of the value of 
poetry in sducation, to be regarded with suspicion and displeasure 
by some people, as it was so regarded where his reports were 
made. But Dr. Laurie emphasizes the value of good literature 
hardly less than Mr. Arnold. He finds in its rich stores the 
means of establishing ‘‘ that sympathetic bond which is the source 
of all true power over the human mind, because it is spiritual 
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power.” Oras Mr. Arnold puts it: ‘‘It inspires the emotion so 
helpful in making principles operative.” But the secondary 
teacher who loves literature, and believes with Dr. Schurman in 
its pre-eminence as educative material, needs to be reminded of 
the candid admission of Mr. Arnold that its refining influence 
‘*seems to need in the recipient a certain refinement of nature at 
the outset in order to make itself felt.” Perhaps what we all need 
to be reminded of over and over again is the vanity of the dreams 
of enthusiasts that we can make men after a certain pattern by 
any process, literary or scientific. ‘The abiding worth of good 
poetry is that it operates independently of us, and in spite of, 
methods. 

Nor is this high estimate modern and purely personal. It has 
the confirmation of a brilliant national experience. For Dr. Cur- 
tius tells us in his History of Greece that ‘‘ when the boy had 
learned to read and write, he read the poets; he learnt to declaim 
them, and with the words appropriated to himself the wealth of 
their subject-matter. Reason and feeling, taste and judgment, 
were developed by his habituating himself more and more to the 
ideas of poets of high and universal reputation.”” Was this the 


meat on which the Greek mind fed that it grew so great as to be 
the originating mind of Europe. For it is to the Attic fields that 
we must still repair if we would brush the early dew of thought 


in all its freshness. 

We confess that we stand in awe of the modern psychologist 
with his constant observation of children’s minds, his ceaseless 
introspection of his own, perpetually parading his bantling, the 
ego, naked and not ashamed. We speak with bated breath in 
that august presence. But for ourselves whose mind, like Topsy, 
merely ‘‘ growed,” who have been feeling around after the truth 
of educational theory and practice if haply we might find it, for 
us the true word, the master word, is not education, nor instruc- 
tion, nor discipline, nor training, but wuérition. Neither is that 
new. Hacc studia adulescentiam alunt. Reason and feeling, taste 
and judgment, is that so poor an ideal after all? And the beauty 
of it is that literature, especially good poetry, makes for such an 
ideal powerfully and unconsciously. The process goes on in 
the mind of the child as the process of healthy nutrition goes on, 
he knoweth not how. 

O. B. Rhodes 

Adams, N. Y. 


Books in Manuscript. By FaLCONER Mapan. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1893. pp. xv-+188. 

This volume belongs to the series of six ‘‘ Books about Books ”” 
now issuing from the press under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
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Alfred W. Pollard,—a series designed to answer many curious 
questions about the origin and development of the art of book- 
making and also to convey much pleasing and valuable informa- 
tion concerning some of the world’s famous books. Mr. Madan, 
the author of ‘‘ Books in Manuscript,” from his position as lec- 
turer in paleography in the university of Oxford has had excep- 
tional facilities for the successful performance of his task. His 
pages give abundant evidence of his thorough knowledge of his 
subject and at the same time show his excellent taste and sound 
judgment. ‘The outcome of his studies is a trustworthy manual, 
pleasing in style and well calculated to stimulate the reader to 
further study of so attractive a subject. In fact the only weak 
point in the book is its brevity. It is all too short to satisfy the 
earnest student. If the contents were doubled the result would 
not be weariness to the flesh, but rather greatly increased power 
to delight and instruct. It must be said, however, that the au- 
thor makes in his preface very modest claims for his work, 
calling it simply ‘‘a plain account of the study and use of manu- 
scripts,”’ intended to aid the amateur who lacks time to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the matter and the student who may wish 
‘*to have a clear view of the character and methods of the study, 
before entering on the details of paleography and textual criti- 
cism.”” On the other hand, the importance of the subject is 


urged in the most emphatic terms. ‘‘ Until four and a half cen- 
turies ago, every record was a written one. Every monument of lit- 
erature, every treatise of philosophy, every sacred writing which 


is older than the fifteenth century has come down to us solely 
and simply by the vehicle of thought which is the special subject 
of this book. For centuries such works were exposed to all the 
chances and imperfections which attend the scribe and pen, and, 
in the light of modern discoveries connected with writing, we 
can never safely claim that a printed edition supersedes further 
study and comparison of the manuscripts on which it is based.” 
The most interesting chapters in the book are those on ‘‘ The 
History of Writing,” ‘‘ Scribes and Their Ways,” ‘‘ The Blunders 
of Scribes and Their Correction,” ‘‘ Famous Manuscripts,” ‘‘ Lit- 
erary Forgeries,"”” and ‘‘ Public and Private Records.” The last 
topic departs somewhat from the general line of the work. It was 
added to assist those who wish to make a special study of local 
or family history through original documents. The special diffi- 
culties attending such researches and also the keen delight expe- 
rienced by one whose patient labor, unaided by ‘‘ introduction and 
notes,” is crowned with ultimate success are forcibly stated. The 
author betrays a feeling of national pride, mingled, it istrue, with 
one of scholarly delight, as he recounts’ England’s wealth in an- 
cient records and public documents, ranging from the unparalleled 
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and invaluable ‘‘ Domesday Book ” tocourt rolls and the deedsand 
wills of private individuals. 

Three appendices give the public libraries which contain more 
than four thousand manuscripts; a list of printed catalogues of 
manuscripts in the British museum, Bodleian library, etc.; and 
books useful for the study of manuscripts. 

The work is embellished and greatly increased in value as a 
book of reference by eight full page illustrations consisting of re- 
productions from larger works (principally by the collotype 
process). The frontispiece represents the symbols of the four evan- 
gelists in the famous ‘‘ Book of Kells, the most elaborately exe- 
cuted manuscript of early art now irl existence,” at present the 
priceless possession of the library of Trinity college, Dublin. 
The colors alone are lacking to make the illustration a perfect 
likeness of the original. St. Mark from the ‘‘ Bedford Hours’’ and 
St. Michael slaying the dragon are excellent examples of elabo- 
rate and finely wrought illuminations. But the most interesting 
and suggestive illustration inthe entire volume is the ‘‘ Scribe at 
Work.” This plate gives one a very accurate picture of a medi- 
eval scriptorium with the chair, desk, parchment, pens, ink-bot- 
tles, and paint-pots used by the scribe, together with bound 
copies of manuscripts and the cases in which they were kept. 

Copyists often expressed in verse their varied feelings at the 
conclusion of their laborious and exhausting toil. Sometimes 
weariness of mind and body or anxiety for reward seemed upper- 
most in their thoughts, again the feeling revealed was one of hu- 
mor, or even of deep religious fervor: 


‘‘ Finis succrevit, manus et mea fessa quievit ”’ 
Nunc finem feci: da mihi quod merui.”’ 


‘*Heu male finivi quia scribere non bene scivi: 
Scribere qui nescit dicit quod penna vilescit.’’ 


‘*Dextram scriptoris benedicat mater honoris: 
Duc pennam, rege cor, sancta Maria, precor.’’ 


Mr. Madan’s work deserves to be heartily recommended to all 
lovers of books. We would suggest that a careful reading of this 
volume be followed by a thorough study of Thompson’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Greek and Latin Paleography.”’ Such a course would 
certainly interest the amateur and serve for the student as a 
charming introduction to a more serious study of this most im- 
portant and at the same time delightful subject. 


E. Rockwood 
Bucknell University 
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A History of the German Language. By Cuas. W. Super, A. M., 
Ph.D., President of the Ohio University. Size 6xg in. pp. 
316. Hann & Adair, Columbus, O. 


Professor Super first proposed to translate Behaghel’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache; but, realizing very rightly that a German 
book, even in English, would not find a warm reception, he de- 
cided to take Behaghel’s book as a basis and arrange the subject 
matter in a more popular way than it existed in the purely scien- 
tific original; #.¢., to treat the subject more prominently from the 
literary and pedagogical standpoint than from the purely scientif- 
ic and philological side. His desire is to arouse an interest in a 
subject which, in our country, has been very little noticed, and 
thus prepare the way for a more strictly scientific presentation 
later. The introduction is devoted to an outline of the history, 
first of the original German stock as it existed before the migra- 
tions, and second of those tribes which pushed beyond the old 
territory and exerted an influence on the countries through which 
they passed. The tribes specially described are Burgundians, 
Lombards, Vandals, Goths, Franks, Saxons, Alemani and Thu- 
ringians. Next he proceeds to show the relation between the Teu- 
tonic and the other languages of Europe. Following the common 
plan of the philologists, he divides the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages into three Asiatic and six European groups. The latter 
six, Keltic, Slavic, Lithuanian, Italian, Greek, and Germanic, are 
briefly and well described. The geographical position in which 
the language is spoken, the number of people speaking it and a 
description of the literary monuments written in it are given in 
eachcase. The book is divided into a General Part and a Special 
Part; the former treats of the most important changes that the 
German language has undergone from the earliest known period 
up to the present time, while the latter is devoted to the modern 
orthography. After distinguishing between the German language 
and the Germanic family of languages, the author defines what we 
mean by the primitive Teutonic speech, and gives some of the 
general principles upon which comparative philology rests. Then 
follows a list of the sounds in the primitive speech and the terms 
used to designate them. The three principles of Grimm’s Law are 
carefully explained, showing how these original sounds changed 
as the language developed. When the primitive Germans, with 
their original language, first broke up and scattered, they were di- 
vided into three genera! classes, the Gothic, the Scandinavian, and 
the West Germanic. The last is of most importance to us and in- 
cludes the various tribes that have occupied the territory now 
known as Germany. After discussing the Gothic and Scandina- 
vian groups with their languages, the author passes to the numerous 
dialects of the West Germanic group, and treats them under the 
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three usual heads, the Old, Middle, and New High German. Six- 
teen pages are devoted to O. H. G., in which are discussed the 
territory covered by peoples speaking the O. H. G., the changes 
made in the consonants and vowels, the territory occupied by each 
of the various tribes, and to this is added a catalogue of the ex- 
tant monuments found in O. H. G. Ten pages are devoted to 
M. H. G. which is treated in about the same method as the O. H. 
G. One fact made prominent is that the German language is 
made up of a large number of dialects, which, existing side by 
side for centuries, have remained separate and distinct. Fifty- 
three pages are devoted to New High.German, which is discussed 
under the following general heads: 1. Extent of territory, 2. The 
Written Language and the Folk-Speech, 3. Unification in a Com- 
mon Literary Language, 4. Uniformity in the Spoken Language, 
5. Some Disadvantages of Uniformity, 6. Characteristics of the 
New High German. In a chapter entitled Inner History of the 
German Language, the author discusses analogy and its influence 
on German. Achapter on the Inadequacy of the Traditional Vo- 
cabulary naturally leads to another on the Amplification of the 
Materials of Speech, which subject is discussed under, 1. Changes 
of meaning, 2. Coinage of new words, 3. Influence of Foreign 
Language on the German. The Special Part is composed of eight 
chapters on the following subjects: 1. New High German Orthog- 
raphy, 2. Accent in German, 3. Doctrine of Sounds in German, 
4. Inflections, 5. Analogy, 6. Syntax, 7. Parts of Speech, 8. 
Proper Names. - - - - The book is preceded by a good Table of 
Contents, but lacks an index. 
R. W. Moore 
Colgate University 


Paragraph-Writing. By Frep N. Scott, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan, and JosErpH V. DENNEy, A. B., Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 


The function of the paragraph in English discourse has never 
been definitely settled. By some writers it has been considered a 
most important division, by others as of no importance at all. 
And while its use will remain a matter of personal preference, it 
would be better for our literature if uniformity of opinion as to 
the significance of the paragraph could be attained. There isa 
tendency among modern writers toward laying increased stress 
upon the office of this division of discourse. The authors of 
Paragraph—-Writing aim to establish the paragraph in its highest 
possible significance, and in addition, to create a new office for it 
in the teaching of English composition. 

The work is the outgrowth of a pamphlet published, a few years 
ago, in answer to urgent inquiries into the very successful meth- 
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ods of teaching composition employed by the authors, in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. These new methods involve the use of a new 
structural unit, and are based upon the psychological principle of 
Aristotle : ‘‘As for the limit fixt by the nature of the case, the 
greatest consistent with simultaneous comprehension is always 
the best.’”” Experiment proved that the unit that comes the near- 
est to fulfilling this requirement is the paragraph. The sentence 
is set aside as too simple and fragmentary to be of value and the 
essay as too complex and cumbersome to be comprehended as a 
whole. Moreover, as good sentences are produced by criticising 
the crude form of statement rather than by planning them before 
hand, it is of little value for students to practise writing isolated 
sentences. But the paragraph, comprehending one topic, but 
only one,*comes within the range of the young composer and yet 
furnishes him space for the complete development of an idea. 

Besides the pedagegical reasons for the use of the paragraph 
for class room exercises, there are practical points raised that ar- 
gue toward the same end. Composition should be a daily exercise, 
but the time allowed this department will not permit the prepara- 
tion of an elaborate essay for each recitation, nor has the teacher 
time properly to criticise a large number of extended themes. 
But rather than have hurriedly written essays, it is better to re- 
quire carefully prepared paragraphs, which shall be constructed 
according to well defined laws. Also they should furnish in their 
structure an exact type for the essay, so that the step from one 
to the other shall be easy and natural. 

In Part I the authors define the paragraph and furnish rules 
for arrangement of thought and language as definite as the pecul- 
iarities of the language allow. The two general classes, related 
and isolated paragraphs, are governed by the general laws of 
unity, selection, proportion, sequence, and variety. Considering 
the paragraph the true unit of discourse, the established rules of 
punctuation undergo slight changes whic’: are fully explained and 
illustrated. Paragraph types are classified under three heads, 
expository, argumentative, descriptive or narrative, which, in turn, 
have numerous sub-divisions pointing out the devices that best 
conduce to the fulfilment of their various purposes. 

In Part II the theory of the paragraph is fully developed for 
the benefit of teachers and advanced pupils. It is argued that 
the paragraph should be something more than a device for mak- 
ing an attractive page, or for enabling a reader more readily to 
recover a lost place, else the essay is merely a homogeneous 
mass of words which may be divided as properly in one place as 
in another. In that case, the relation of the paragraph to the 
essay is purely accidental. But with the paragraph raised to the 
dignity of a constituent element of an organic whole, it deserves 
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the same careful study in the arrangement of its parts as is re- 
quired by the essay. 

Part III consists of appendices, which furnish a great variety 
of themes for analysis and subjects for development that are valu- 
able and suggestive. There is also a large number of exact ref- 
erences to the works of popular authors pointing out the best 
examples of good paragraphs. Pure diction and clear statement 
characterize the whole work, while numerous and happy illustra- 
tions for all its principles add greatly to its value. 

E. W. Smith 

Colgate Academy 


The Eighth Book of Vergil’s Aeneid. Edited for the use of schools 

by JoHn TetLow, D. Sc. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. 

Mr. Tetlow’s edition of the Eighth Book of the Aneid belongs 
to the same series as the edition of the Seventh Book, by Mr. 
Collar, which was noticed in Vol. I of the ScHooLt Review, p. 503, 
and has the same general features as that work. The story of the 
first seven books of the Eneid is told in an introduction of seven 
pages. The text occupies 29 pages and the commentary 58 pages. 
Then follows 17 pages of word groups, and finally the vocabulary 
fills 85 pages more. Beneath the text are printed illustrative 
citations. These are taken for the most part from the range of 
the pupil’s reading, but such as come from other sources are not 
difficult, and they are selected with great skill, so that they truly 
illustrate the text and are well calculated to lead the pupil into 
the habit of such comparative study. 

Mr. Tetlow’s work is seen at its best in the commentary. Al- 
though the notes are about twice the extent of the text, they 
are not of the sort that supersedes the labor of the pupil, but are 
stimulating and inspiriting, and while they give much that is not 
to be found in any American school edition, they are not beyond 
the comprehension of pupils who read Vergil. It is worth noting 
in this connexion, that in verse 532, we vero, hospes, ne quacre pro- 
fecto, Mr. Tetlow takes prefecto as the participle, understanding 
Pallanti, thus doing away with an old difficulty. 

j {Twelve illustrations, taken from Rich, are inserted in the notes 
and there are two maps. 

In his preface Mr. Tetlow remarks on the desirableness of in- 
cluding portions of the later books of the A‘neid in the reading 
even of classes that are to translate not more than six books of 
the poems. The marked difference in character between the first 
six and the last six books makes necessary the reading of some 
portions of the latter, if one is to have an adequate appreciation 
of the poem asa whole. Moreover, the books which relate the 
conquest of the Italian races by A‘neas have quite as important 
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a relation to the poet’s purpose, as has the tale of A°neas’s wander- 
ings. And lastly there is the relief to the teacher which such a 
method affords, the relief from the monotony of a course from 
which no deviation is allowed. 

Teachers of Vergil may well be thankful to Mr. Tetlow for 
supplying them with so satisfactory a help to such diversion. 
There are two editions. One is intended for ordinary class 
room use, the other for sight reading. The latter omits the 
vocabulary, but retains the classified word groups. 

Howard 

Colgate Academy 


Romance of the Insect World. By L. N. BADENOoCK. Macmillan 
& Co.: New York and London. 8 vo. 340 pages, with illus- 
trations. $1.25. 


This little book deals with some of the more striking features 
of insect life that are of popular interest. It belongs to that 
class of books of which the works of Rennie, Wood, and Figuier 
are well known examples. It is, however, a very useful addition 
to this series of books; as it includes many of the more recently 
published observations on the habits of insects, notably some of 
those of Wallace, Bates, Lubbock, Poulton, and of the American 
naturalists, McCook and Peckham. It contains chapters on the 
metamorphoses, food, and homes of insects, and a discussion of 
mimicry or protective resemblances of insects. It is not intended 
to aid at all in the classification of insects; but it is well fitted to 
inspire an interest in the study of the ways of these creatures, 
and contains much that will interest any lover of nature. The 
work has been well done. It is written in a clear, simple style, 
and is furnished with a good glossary. It is illustrated by fifty- 
five moderately good figures in the text, and is quite free from 
errors of fact. We will call attention to but one, and the author 
is not responsible for this. On pages 86 and 87 he describes at 
length the way in which a carpenter-bee makes a back door to 
her nest so that her eldest offspring can escape without waiting 
for the younger members of the brood to get out of the way. 
This supposed instance of remarkable foresight on the part of 
these bees is made much of in nearly all of the popular works on in- 
sects that have appeared during the last one hundred and fifty years; 
but it has very little foundation in fact. The writer of this notice aft- 
er examining several hundred nests of various species of carpenter- 
bees and failing to find one with a back door as described, made 
a search of entomological literature to find the source of this 
statement. It was an interesting search and threw much light 
on the way some popular books are made. The desired source 
was found in the sixth volume of the Memoires of Réaumur pub- 
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lished in 1742. Here is described and figured a nest in which 
there is an opening opposite the lower cell; and Réaumur suggests 
that it may be for the escape of the young bees. But in the 
same paragraph he states that he has found other nests with 
many holes, being pierced inch by inch like a flute. This is 
surely a great waste of back doors! We have now in our collec- 
tion several of these flute-like nests, and have learned that the 
extra holes were made, not by the mother-bee, but by woodpeck- 
ers that dig out the young bees. 
John Henry Comstock 
Cornell University 
English History for American Readers, UHIGGINSON AND CHAN- 
NING. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 


This book, while professing no such intent, appeals to the 
younger class of American readers. The plan, style, and general 
workmanship are adapted to the young, and to the reader rather 
than to the student. 

As the title of the book seems to promise, those events and in- 
stitutions which most intimately concern American history are 
given special prominence. Thus the rise of Puritanism, as re- 
marked in the preface, receives more attention than the acquisi- 
tion of the Indian empire. Also the Napoleonic wars are given less 
space than the revolt of the American colonies. An American 
flavor is given also by frequent incidental and comparative refer- 
ences to American customs and institutions. Such are the allu- 
sions to American judges on page 35, to the United States consti- 
tution on page 43, and tothe first voyage of Columbus on page 98. 

The style of the book is very simple, rather diffuse, and not at 
all ornate. On page 1oo we are told that the French ‘‘ran away 
so fast,”” on page 44 John ‘‘had no idea of doing what he had 
promised,”’ Northumberland was a ‘‘ hateful person,” ship money 
was paid ‘‘with some grumbling,” and Wolsey was ‘‘a very far- 
seeing man.”’ 

While the diffuseness is such as to adapt the book to the general 
reader, yet at times a few less words would seem to have been 
sufficient. Such expressions as ‘‘It will be remembered that,” 
‘*It so happened that,” very frequently occur and on page 1o1 we 
are told that ‘‘It did not seem so strange to the people as it 
would have at onetime seemed.” Certainly a slight condensation 
in the treatment of Henry VIII would have made room for the 
bare mention at least of the mission of Cardinal Campeggio. 
However the policy of the authors was to encumber the work with 
as few names and dates as might be consistent with a brief, intelli- 
gent account of English history. Thus allusions are often made to 
‘*the pope” and to the ‘‘ French king,” without indicating who at 
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the time occupied the papal chair or the French throne. Occa- 
sional insertions of bits of poetry, commemorative of events 
narrated, tend to enliven the narrative. Examples are on pages 
148, 194, and 212. The binding seems to be convenient and 
durable, the type is distinct, and the illustrations and maps are 
particularly good for a work of this kind. Onthe whole the book 
is to be highly commended to the young reader, who wishes to 
read an interesting general account of English history either for 
its own sake or more particularly as a basis for the study of Amer- 
ican history. 


Colgate University G. W. Smith 


An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. By Joun Bascom. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. pp. xiii 
+518. 


In this book Professor Bascom undertakes to present a history 
of philosophy from the date of its rise in ancient Greece to the 
present times. Part I (pp. 12-91) deals with Ancient Philoso- 
phy; Part II (pp. 91-152) with Medizval Philosophy, and Part 
III (pp. 152-513) with Modern Philosophy. ‘The writer’s object 
is ‘‘simply to make, in as brief a compass as possible, a contribu- 
tion to a clearer understanding of the facts of philosophy in their 
dependence or each other, and in the conclusions to which they 
naturally lead.” ‘This aim is of course a highly commendable 
one. Philosophy can have meaning only when studied, not as an 
aggregate of disjointed and unsuccessful attempts to achieve 
truth, but as a more or less connected whole, as an evolution of 
thought, each step of which marks some advance over the past. 
Still, the realization of such an,aim is by no means easy; it de- 
pends on the possession of a thorough knowledge of the facts, 
clear powers of judgment, an impartial, objective spirit, histori- 
cal appreciation, and the ability to present one’s thoughts in lucid 
language. It is doubtful whether all these qualities are united 
in the author of the volume before us. His expositions are not 
always clear and free from error; very often, especially in the 
portion on Modern Philosophy, they give place to criticism. Crit- 
ical estimates are perfectly proper in their place, but they should 
be historical, and should be separated from the expository parts of 
the work. The book neither claims nor is able to be of service to 
beginners in philosophy, while for those ‘‘more skilled in the 
craft” there is no dearth of better books. 

Frank Thilly 

University of Missouri 
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Echoes from Mist-land; or the Nibelungen Lay Revealed to 
Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. By AUBER FoRESTIER. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1889. 


In his introduction the author first gives, in outline, the his- 
tory of the discovery of the manuscripts and the labor spent on 
the poem since it was brought to light. He then pays due trib- 
ute to the scholars who have devoted themselves to the subject 
in one way or another, among them Jordan in his epics, Wagner 
in his operas, Morris in his translations, and Schnorr in his paint- 
ings at Munich. After stating that the Indian, Persian, Grecian, 
and Teutonic branches of the Aryan family are rich in epic pos- 
sessions, he discusses the epics of the first two and their relation 
to the third. He describes how our forefathers brought from 
their eastern home the myths which, transplanted to Germany, 
gradually developed into a system of mythology, reflecting reli- 
gious, moral, intellectual, and social development; how christian- 
ity, endeavoring to drive out even the memory of the old pagan 
faith, finally drove to the recently discovered island a number of 
noble families who were cultured in the highest ideals of Teutonic 
faith. Their myths went with them and there found a place in 
the great Icelandic literary monuments, the Eddas. Twenty 
pages are devoted to the comparison of characters in the Nibel- 
ungen Lay with prominent characters in old Norse mythology. 
The introduction closes with a section in which the author, so far 
as possible, locates geographically the principal incidents of the 
poem, and explains the manner in which the historical personages, 
Attila and Dietrich, became connected with the original myths. 
In presenting the Lay itself Mr. Forestier, writing for the general 
reader rather than for specialists, has avoided a literal rendering, 
and has retold in simple English prose the great epic of Germany. 
He has held strictly to the incidents and has reproduced very 
successfully the spirit of the original, following the text of Karl 
Simrock. For those who do not care to study the original, this 
book is probably the most satisfactory thing in English. 


Colgate University R. W. Moore 


Deutsche Erziehung, von Dr. Fritz Schultze. Leipsic, 1893. 


It was my good fortune some years ago to listen to the sub- 
stance of this book in a course of lectures delivered by Prof. 
Schultze in Dresden. The splendid oratory, profound thought, 
and burning enthusiasm of the young professor were then an in- 
spiration. ‘The book is as faithful a reflection of the lectures as 
printed page can be of spoken words. Better speakers than Prof. 
Schultze are rare, and it may be doubted whether any German 
writes clearer German. 
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The book treats of German education in the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of education. It appeals, perhaps, more to the non- 
professional educators, namely the fathers and mothers, than to 
the professional teachers. Accepting thoroughly the main princi- 
ples of Herbart, the author does not hesitate to modify the Her- 
bartian theory at will. He cannot be a blind partisan. The 
twelve chapters of the book treat respectively of The chief end of 
all educational activity, The importance and the development of 
individuality in the child, The inborn traits of the child, The 
acquired ideas, Direction: conception of pedagogic government, 
the physical care of the child, Overloading, activity and occupa- 
tion; Punishment of children in general; Educational modes of 
punishment considered separately, Respect and love as the most 
important means for guiding children, Formation of character and 
disposition, Educative instruction; Methods, subjects, kinds of 
schools, The methodical treatment of the lesson subject in edu- 
cative instruction. 

The book is written for Germans and not particularly for the 
world at large. The author is intensely patriotic. A good many 
changes would be necessary to make the work in all its part perti- 
nent to the schools of the United States. A mere translation is 
impossible, an adaptation by a skillful hand would be a boon. 
Meanwhile we recommend the book cordially to all who are inter- 
ested in education in its wider relations and who would enjoy 
reading admirably clear German. 

C. H. Thurber 


An Old and Middle English Reader. On the basis of Professor 
Julius Zupitza’s Alt und Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossary by G. ©. Mac Lean, Pu. D. 
Macmillan & Co.: New York and London, 1893. pp. Ixxiv+ 
295. 


Prof. Mac Lean’s version of Zupitza is a scholarly presentation 
of a well known standard. Zupitza’s book has long been known 
as a ‘‘concise and comprehensive” reading book, offering illus- 
trations of the English language from the earliest times down to 
the fifteenth century. For its particular purpose there was no other 
practical book so good in German or in English. It contained a 
number of characteristic texts and a vocabulary, but all explana- 
tion, except for textual notes was left to be furnished by the lec- 
turer. For the mere translator cf such a book there was of course 
not much to do: Professor Mac Lean has therefore made large 
additions. 

The book is now practically available to the American student. 
In a rigidly compressed form Prof. Mac Lean has presented a 
great dealjof help. He tries to meet the wants of the beginner 
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and also of the advanced student. His introduction gives, first, 
references, where possible to works easily accessible, then, a 
slight account of the matter, and lastly brief notes, in which 
some of Zupitza’s on the text are included. In the vocabulary, 
he adds much help for etymological study, careful and thorough 
in its selection and rendered convenient by typographical inge- 
nuity. The book ought to encourage sound linguistic study in 
the country. 

Towa State University Edward £. Hale, Jr. 
School Management. By Emerson E. Wuirtr, A. M., LL. D. 

American Book Co,, 1894. $1.00. 

I wish to say plainly and unmistakably that in my opinion this 
is a valuable book. The contents fully justify the sub-title, ‘‘ A 
practical treatise for teachers and all other persons interested in 
the right training of the young.” Much good common sense, an 
elevated tone, thorough understanding of the problems that 
confront the teacher, and experience in solving them—these and 
many other qualities demand our attention almost on every page. 
About every question that enters into the work and life of a 
school and of its members is discussed in a suggestive and help- 
ful way. ‘The attention paid to the training of the will and the 
importance given to moral training as the central function and 
duty of the school are in accord with the best educational thought 
of to-day. ‘The book cannot fail to be helpful to young teachers. 
If others repeat my experience, it will be hardly less appreciated 
by teachers who have been some years in the harness. Let me 
close what may be criticised as too laudatory a notice by an out- 
line of the contents of the book: School Government, Ends and 
Means, The Teacher as Governor, Conditions of Easy Control, 
Mechanical Devices (this chapter covers such topics as ventila- 
tion, light, seats and desks, programmes, &c.); Moral Training, 
Principles, Will Training, School Incentives, Punishment, Moral In- 
struction, Materials for Moral Lessons, Keligion in the Schoof. 

C. H. Thurber 


Complete Graded Arithmetic. AtTwoop. First Part and Second 
Part. Published by D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston 


Attractive books. Novel in the arrangement of the matter. 
A splendid compilation of examples. Good books for schools 
graded in accordance with the plan followed in the texts and for 
mechanical teachers. The books, however, in my judgment, are 
not adapted for general use in schools nor for teachers that do in- 
dependent work in subject matter or method, or in both. 


Colgate Academy E. P. Sisson 
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NOTES 


Dr. L. A. Rhodes of Cornell university has prepared an edition 
of Schiller’s Maria Stuart for Heath’s Modern Language Series. 

Ernst Eckstein, the well-known writer of historical romances, 
has authorized Prof. Charles Bundy Wilson to edit his Pretsgekrént 
for American students. It will be published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Century Co.,33 East 17th street, New York, have just issued 
Pudd'nhead 'Wilson's Calendar for 1894, containing humorous ex- 
tracts from Mark Twain's latest story, ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” 
now appearing in The Century. They offer to send a copy of the 
calendar free to any one who will enclose them a stamp to pay 
postage. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready in April, Storm’s Geschichten aus der 
Tonne, edited by Charles F. Bruise, professor in Kenyon college. 
They have also in preparation Selections from the Essays of Francets 
Jeffrey, edited by Lewis E. Gates, and Gate to the Anabasis, by 
Clarence W. Gleason, instructor in Latin and Greek, Roxbury 
Latin school, Boston. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have just issued a combina- 
tion of three numbers of the Aizverside Literature Series which 
contains masterpieces of the three great American poets, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Lowell, and contains Longfellow’s Evange- 
line (No. 1); Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, and Songs 
of Labor (No. 4); and Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, Harvard 
Commemoration Ode, The First Snow-Fall, The Oak, and nine 
other poems (No. 30). There are also biographical sketches. 

The Minister of Education in Toronto is having prepared 
for publication, at an early day, a series of official docu- 
ments, letters and papers, designed to illustrate the history of 
education in that province since 1792-1795. Persons having 
any letters, papers, or documents relating to the establishment 
of local schools, or institutions of learning, between the years 
named and 1840, would greatly oblige the Minister by letting him 
know of their existence, or by sending to him copies of them. 
Address John Millar, Deputy Minister, Education Department, 
Toronto. 

Leaflet number eleven of the Harvard Teachers’ association is 
entitled 4 Step Towards Improvement in Teaching Geography. In 
this leaflet Professor W. M. Davis, after stating that one of the 
most serious difficulties in the way of the best teaching of geog- 
raphy lies in the scarcity of good geographical descriptions of our 
home states, makes the important suggestion that such descrip- 
tions of the several states, be prepared as fast as possible by the 
state geographical surveys. The details of the plan are too long 
to quote here, but we recommend the leaflet to the careful read- 
ing of all who are interested in the subject. 
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Noteworthy among works of its class is the Sy//abus of the 
Course ef Study of the Chicago High Schools, a book of 164 pages, 
just published by the Board of Education. Courses are laid out 
in the following subjects,—Latin, Greek, German, French, Mathe- 
matics, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Rhetoric 
and Literature, History, and Civics and Political Economy. The 
amount of work and the aims and methods of the several courses 
are set forth by terms. While it might be possible to find details 
open to criticism the whole is a splendid exhibition of a carefully 
planned course. There is a brief account of the Chicago High 
Schools and lists of the principals ‘and other officers of the de- 
partment. 

Recent additions to the College Series of Latin Authors (Messrs. 
Ginn & Co.) are Livy: Books xxt and xxtit. By Professors J. B. 
Greenough and Tracy Peck; and Catud/us, edited by Professor 
Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of Wesleyan university. The volume 
of Livy follows closely the plan of Professor Greenough’s edition 
of Books I and II of the same series. The wants of college 
students chiefly have been regarded and the main purpose of the 
commentary is to aid them in acquiring the habit of reading Latin 
as Latin. Professor Merrill has based his text upon the Codices 
Sangermanensts (G) and Oxontensts. In a well written introduction of 
50 pages he has discussed the life of Catullus, his poems, and his 
metres. Inthe critical appendix, pp. 225-263, are exhibited in 


full the readings of Codex G and Codex O. ‘The notes supply all 
the help that the ordinary student of Catullus would be likely 
to need. Asin the Livy the commentary is printed below the 
text, an arrangement which one can hardly help wishing were 
common in school text-books. 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we have received an edition of 
Cicero’s Pre Milone by F. H. Colson, and an edition of the Ade/- 
phoe of Terence by Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union col- 
lege. Both volumes belong to Macmillan’s Classical Series. Pro- 
fessor Ashmore has followed in the main the text of Dziatzko 
and in the critical appendix has given an account of all important 
readings. The introduction of 68 pages gives a good account of 
Latin Comedy and the various authors, and discusses the manu- 
scripts and texts of Terence and his metres. The commentary 
is full—124 pages in all—and seems well adapted to the wants of 
the college students. Mr. Colson’s volume contains an excellent 
introduction to the Mi/o and the commentary, while much more 
extensive than that of our American editions, is not calculated so 
much to save the pupil from labor, as it is likely to cultivate in 
him habits of careful observation and to lead him into a better 
understanding of the text. The M7/o is not read in our schools so 
often as it deserves to be, and the present edition might well find 
a place in our upper classes. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


The Educational Law of Reading and Writing. By Horace E. 
ScuppER. ‘The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1894. 


Dogberry says, ‘‘ To be a well-favored man is the gift of for- 
tune; but to write and read comes by nature.’’ The world has 
half believed that he hit upon an educational truth. Why all this 
labor over pen and reading book? 

In Bjérnson’s story, A Happy Boy, the little Orjvind is at 
home in the world of nature. His mother is his companion and 
interprets to him the voices of nature. She teaches him to read 
books which he had been waiting to hear ‘‘ when they talk.” 
Happy is the child who lives so near to nature—so alive to nature 
that, when he passes to books, he find in them living voices, re- 
sponsive notes. In childhood and youth the imagination should 
be fostered not stifled. Reading aloud to them from the poets is 
helpful. 

The elements of reading and writing is the tool for the child 
and we should set him to using it. The main thing is worthy 
material and worthy ends. The office of the child-imagination is 
to make real that which is apparent only. As the mother guides 
the child, so the teacher, in place of the mother, ought to lead 
the child for she brings to her aid a great company of invisible 
spirits, interpreters to her and to the child of the sure things of 
heaven and earth. 

‘he law elucidated is the law of imaginative development. 
Shall our system follow this law when we put the child into the 
hands of innumerable teachers—books? What shall ¢hey say 
‘‘when they talk’? 

The supreme endowment of human nature is imagination, for 
it is the capacity for creation. In the exercise of it man is like 
to his Creator. The scientist, the historian, the statesman is 
helpless without its exercise. By it the poet, the dramatist, the 
novelist, from things seen, reflected in the depths of things un- 
seen, reconstructs a world of beauty, order, and law. 

The c 1ild-imagination is appealed to by the dweller in the ideal 
worl lhe child believes more than he sees. Give him not 
tras’ but literature, which is the rich deposit of the centuries, 
and which shall, from its simplicity, reliance on elemental truths 
of the soui, and other excellent qualities, appeal surely to his im- 
agination. The growth of this supreme power is not at the ex- 
pense of understanding, of reasoning, and of practical sense, for 
these are yet latent; but it is stimulating to their full develop- 
ment later. The highest success is to be found in following na- 
ture’s footsteps. The educational law is summed up in this: 
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Give to the child, as soon as he has mastered the rudiments of 
reading, some form of great imaginative literature, and continue 
year after year to set large works before him until he has com- 
pleted his school course. I repeat that, apart from the lower 
use as a means of acquiring information in geography, history, or 
science, the educational law of reading lies in a steady presenta- 
tion to the growing mind of those works of art in literature which 
are the glory of the nation, and have an undying power to feed 
the imagination. Exclude the indifferent and ignoble: choose 
whatsoever is pure, noble, and inspiring. Open the gates wider 
and wider into the kingdom of the ideal and let literature bring 
its own lessons of honor, truth, righteousness, and heavenly 
beauty. 

Literature must not be turned into distasteful lessons. Re- 
member a by-law of our educational law of reading is that, up to 
the final stage, reading is to be unaccompanied by analysis. Let 
there be some notes, explanations of obscurities, and talk leading 
to enjoyment of what is read, but always know that reading is for 
delight, for the enrichment of the seu’. The imagination is still 
increasing its power; the time for criticism, for analysis, is not 
yet. Reading, under our law, is a great and fundamental contri- 
bution to the intellectual and spiritual growth of the person and 
fraught with the highest good to his later years. There is no 
doubt that between six and sixteen a large part of the best litera- 
ture may be read, and that the man or woman who fails to be- 
come acquainted with great literature during that time is little 
likely to have a taste formed later. 

What is the educational law of writing and how do reading and 
writing stand to each other? 

The childish flights of imagination are expressed not in words 
but through play. The vocabulary is limited but the play of the 
imagination is great. Do not deny force of imagination to the 
child because it does not voice its images. How vast, however, 
now is the gulf between the child’s power of appropriation through 
reading, and his power of expression through speech and writing. 

The first speech of children is imitative. It is clear that we 
must always give the child the best and purest models, and how 
helpful it is when, year after year, we permit the boy and girl to 
listen to and commune with the masters of English speech. 
Little by little they will perceive the difference between the un- 
sullied English of the great writers and the uncultured English of 
the ordinary newspaper. So the pupil who has read steadily in 
the writings of those who use the English tongue with grace and 
strength has an immense advantage in acquiring not only taste 
for good literature but a power also of expressing himself in hon- 
est English. The power of appreciation, of appropriation, is 
strongest in these growing years; the power of expression is in 
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its infancy and its growth is far slower. Do not expect a child 
to reproduce the inimitable language of aclassic. Let him rather 
copy gems of prose and poetry for their unconscious effect. 

The last step in the development of the imagination and the 
reason—critical analysis—is reserved for college and university. 
Consider now the order of nature: first, familiarity with the great 
art of letters in youth; then the turning of the matured powers of 
reasoning upon this accumulation for the purpose of ascertaining 
the sources of beauty; finally the mysterious blending of the crit- 
ical and the creative faculties. 


IV. Carleton Tifft 


FOREIGN NOTES 
ENGLAND. 
The Schoolmaster (London) Dec. 16, 1893. 


Secondary Education—A Commission to be Appointed.—In the 
House of Commons, Friday, December 8, Mr. Benson asked the 
vice-president whether he has considered the views expressed at 
the Conference on Secondary Education, which was held at Ox- 
ford in October last at the invitation of the vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford; and whether the government proposes to 
take any action in the matter. 

Mr. Acland: The government have carefully considered the 
views expressed at the important Conference on Secondary Edu- 
cation at Oxford, at which the representatives of many educational 
bodies were present, and they have determined, in accordance 
with the opinions repeatedly expressed at that conference, to ad- 
vise the appointment of a royal commission to make recommenda- 
tions as to the best methods of organising secondary education 
in England, and on other matters. 

The Forthcoming Commisston on Secondary Education.—The gov- 
ernment has taken the only course open to it, in connection with 
the problem of organising Secondary Education. No doubt the 
delay necessary to the deliberations of a commission will irri- 
tate Mr. Acland sadly, but even he will come to see in time 
that the best interests of a democratic system of state sec- 
ondary schools will be best promoted by delay just now. 
Not only do we want a careful inquiry into the needs of the 
country, and the extent to which those needs have already 
been met: but we want this also, that there shall be no mis- 
take about the absolute essentiality of putting all forms of 
state education under one and the same central, and—in each 
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district—one and the same local authority. Any compromise or 
bungling on these points would retard the movement for genera- 
tions. ‘Therefore, we hail the prospect of a commission with sat- 
isfaction, chiefly because of the delay it entails. Meanwhile, 
public opinion on these vital matters will be crystallising on the 
right lines, and, what is more, by the time the State commences 
its task of intervention, it will find that it has already intervened 
very effectually and laid the foundation of its organised system of 
public secondary schools ‘‘ well and truly ’’ some years since! 


Unity and Goodwill,—The master-current in the educational 
world of the present time is shown by the growth of a mutual es- 
teem and a desire for co-operation which exist among the more 
statesman-like and philosophic leading teachers in every branch of 
the work. Contact and acquaintance have brought about a truer 
appreciation. The stand-off attitude and suspicious scrutiny 
with which various classes of the profession were wont so long to 
regard each other, are passing away. There will more and more 
exist the great general federation of the profession of teaching, 
whether the teaching be done in college lecture-rooms or village 
schools—a federation unexpressed, unformalised perhaps, but 
none the less real, powerful, and abiding. The past few months 
have seen the beginning of this federation, and, if we mistake not, 
the next few months will give signs of its rapid growth. 


Tbid, Dee. 23; 


School Attendance Once Again.—Yet another attempt was made on 
Saturday to do something in connection with that well-nigh hope- 
less problem, the question of school attendance. The Union 
sent a strong deputation—bristling with appalling facts and fig- 
ures as to the existing condition of things—to the department, 
and as the miserable tale was unfolded both Messrs. Acland and 
Kekewich listened with the air of men who fully appreciate the 
gravity of the situation, but feel little better than helpless mate- 
rially to improve matters. Put briefly, the representatives of the 
Union made out a case by no means directed against parents 
generally. Every speaker admitted in eloquent terms the tre- 
mendous efforts that the great majority of the English working 
class make to equip its little ones with a good education. The 
whole of the bother rests with a small section of the parents, to 
induce in whom a proper sense of its responsibility, there is noth- 
ing but downright effectively administered compulsion. The whole 
problem is at once thoroughly disgraceful and disheartening. 
That Mr. Acland realises this is clear, although the provision of 
an effective remedy is another matter in these days of popular 
government. 
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The University and Making a Living.—The most interesting of 
the questions raised is the extent to which a university career is 
advantageous to a young fellow who will have to labour hereafter 
if he would eat, and on this matter the views of parents who have 
been interrogated are significant. One writes that to send our 
sons to the universities, unless, indeed, we want them to take up 
one of the learned professions, ‘‘ is a waste of time and money.” 
‘Many go,” this parent adds, ‘‘only to become schoolmasters-—— 
a miserable profession for any but the best men after thirty or so.” 
Another says: ‘‘Scores of boys go up to the universities every 
year with the vaguest possible idea as to what they will do after 
they have graduated. This vagueness generally resolves itself 
into a plunge into ‘ teaching,’ much to the detriment of the pro- 
fession. In the present crowded state of the so-called professions, 
I consider it a mistake to induce a boy to go to the universities 
unless he has some private means, or is of sufficient ability to 
make it likely that he will take high honours.’’ And yet, in the 
face of this, the Pa// Mal/ adds, ‘* Parents and masters cannot yet 
seriously associate Oxford or Cambridge with commerce.” Why 
not? 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Educational Times (Holborn, W. C.) Dec. 1, 1893. 


Mr. H. P. Gurney, who ought to know as much about the ex- 
aminations for the Indian Civil Service as any man—except, per- 
haps, his partner, Mr. Wren—calls attention to the striking de- 
crease in the number of candidates at these competitions: ‘‘It is 
reported, on apparently good authority, that a very few days be- 
fore the time for closing the entries in 1892 only thirty-one 
names for thirty-two vacancies had been sent in to the Civil Serv- 
ice commissioners. At the corresponding date in 1893 it is said 
that only forty-five men had entered for fifty-six vacancies. 
Formerly, without any effort to hunt up candidates, the numbers 
for this important competition exceeded 200 and even 300.”’ It 
was hoped that by raising the age limit the commissioners would 
get the pick of young university men; but it is harder to attract 
to India a few men of brilliant promise and some achievement, 
well on the road to success at home, than it is to get any number 
of hopeful boys. Yet it is imperatively necessary that the com- 
missioners should have a large area to select from. No doubt 
they will get it when it becomes generally known how much more 
chance the second-rate men have than they used to have; but 
then it is not the second-rate whom India most wants. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The correspondence that has been going on in the Zimes and 
other newspapers as to the endowment of Extension is understood 
to be the prelude to the deputation which is about to approach 
the chancellor of the exchequer on the subject. Those who are 
most prominently connected with the movement in the public 
mind seem to be unanimous as to the desirability of such aid, 
though they do not all advocate it on the same ground. Of late 
the University Extension movement has spread rapidly, and the 
work has increased enormously, but chiefly in the direction of 
short courses of six or ten lectures. The lectures appeal to two 
different classes of the community: the afternoon lectures are at- 
tended chiefly by ladies and other persons of leisure who have an 
interest in literature, history, and art; the evening lectures are 
directed more especially to workmen. The lectures are very 
carefully prepared, admirably delivered, and illustrated by lantern- 
slides, diagrams, &c. They are without doubt highly stimulating 
and suggestive, and, in the case of the evening classes, lift the 
workmen out of the plane of humdrum toil to that of highly intel- 
lectual enjoyment. So much can certainly be said for University 
Extension. Ata university college, on the other hand, the study 
is continuous and systematic. If a student wishes to become a 
proficient in chemistry, for example, his work is extended over 
three years, and includes a study of mathematics and physics, and 
also a prolonged course of instruction in costly laboratories in the 
use of instruments of great delicacy and intricacy. It is found 
that three years is by no means too long for the acquirement of a 
fairly intimate knowledge of the science. A similar course of 
study is followed in literary subjects. If three years is not too 
long, what can be accomplished in six or ten lectures, with as 
many exercise classes? There is indeed no comparison between 
the work of a University college and that of the greater part of 
University Extension courses. 


ENGLISH IN HONOR AT OXFORD, 


The Evening Post (New York) Jan. 5, 1894. 

On the 5th of December the congregation of the University of 
Oxford, by a majority of forty, passed a resolution in favor of es- 
tablishing an honor school of English language and literature. 
The subject has excited a good deal of controversy in recent 
years as well as enthusiastic support; and the vote of the 
other day marks a change public opinion—a minority 
has become a_ substantial majority. The broad principle 
now affirmed is the acceptance of English, as a _ proper 
and adequate means for university education and _ training. 
But the supporters of the movement have not yet accom- 
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plished their end. The statute embodying the resolution 
has yet to be drafted, and much divergence of opinion is likely to 
appear as to the relative proportions-of philology and literature to 
be required in the proposed school. It is felt, on the one hand, 
that a good amount of philology is essential to give the school a 
needful weight and to save it from being what has been described 
as a ‘‘soft option,” attractive mainly to the weaker students. On 
the other, it is urged that philologists are apt to give undue im- 
portance to their subject, to the practical exclusion of the great- 
est books and writers in English since the fifteenth century. It 
is to be hoped that a satisfactory compromise may be arrived at, 
so that what is assuredly a strange omission may no longer dis- 
figure the list of Oxford studies. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL LECTURES. 
The Educational Times, Dec. 1, 1893. 

The report of the Local Lectures Syndicate affords instructive 
reading and shows the effect of competition upon efforts to pro- 
vide higher education. It seems that the numbers attending the 
courses in the years 1892-93 were 15,824, as against 18,779 in 
1891-92, while the numbers of the courses delivered dropped 
from 329 to 223. In every point, however, the numbers of the 
past year are better than those of 1890-91, and the exceptional 
results of the intermediate year are due to exceptional causes. 


BURMA, 
The Journal of Education (London), January 1, 1894. 


Education in Burma is advancing with giant strides. When 
the first director of public instruction was sent thither in 1890 by 
the Bengal Educational Department there were in the whole prov- 
ince only two inspectors of schools and sixteen deputies. It is 
gratifying to find that the work of organization has since then 
been making rapid progress, and a good efficient staff has been 
appointed from England. Burma is a ‘‘grant-in-aid”’ province. 
In all Burma there are only three government schools, and one 
government college. All the other institutions are under munic- 
ipal or private management. ‘That these may be examined for 
the purposes of the grant, Burma has now been divided into four 
circles and an inspector has been placed in charge of each circle. 
There are now in the province thirty-two deputies and four sub- 
deputy inspectors, and others will be appointed as the need arises. 
The necessity for holding the Calcutta entrance examination at 
numerous centres and the refusal of the University authorities to 
hold it at more than one, have led to grave and reasonable dis- 
content, and given rise to a loud and strong demand that Burma 
should have a University of its own. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORIZED ANNOUNCEMENTS OF RECENT ACTION BY THE REGENTS. 


Charters.—Cascadilla school was chartered as a joint stock cor- 
poration. 

Junior academic school charters were granted to Champlain 
institute and to St. Mary’s academy, and middle academic school 
charters to St. Gabriel’s academy and to St. Joachim's academy. 

To the Christian college in China was granted a charter similar 
to that of the Protestant college of Sao Paulo, Brazil, which pro- 
vides that no degrees shall be conferredeby the college except on 
such conditions as may be approved from time to time by the 
regents. 

A three year provisional charter was granted to the New York 
Preparatory school on condition that it should satisfy the committee 
that it had a satisfactory lease of a suitable place for carrying on 
its work. 

Admissions.—Reports df inspectors being satisfactory, the Boys’ 
high school of Brooklyn, Pratt institute high school and the aca- 
demic departments of the union schools at Andes, Delaware Co. ; 
Bergen, Genesee Co.; Mineville, Essex Co.; Monticello, Sullivan 
Co.; Orchard Park, Erie Co.; Pittsford, Monroe Co. were ad- 
mitted to the university. 

Under the new system of grading, certificates of admission 
were also granted to academic departments of union schools as 
follows: junior, to Knowlesville; middle, to Long Island City; 
senior, to Port Leyden. 

Libraries.—Absolute charters were granted to the public libraries 
at Dansville, Ogdensburg, North Tonawanda and Tonawanda, to 
Syracuse central library, Fort Hamilton free library, Sherman 
free library at Port Henry, and Ilion district library; provisional 
charters to the public libraries at Glen Haven, Keene Valley, 
Mohawk, Philmont, and Springville. 

Erwin library and institute of Boonville was admitted with its 
present charter. 

Names Changed—The name of German Martin Luther college 
was changed to German Martin Luther seminary. 

Corporations Dissolve’.—T he institutions known as the College of 
Midwifery, the New York college of massage, and the Columbia 
college of midwifery all of New York, as corporations were dis- 
solved and prohibited from using hereafter the name college or 
university. 

Inspection of North Granville seminary showed that instead of 
having the $50,000 equipment reported by the trustees, the prop- 
erty had passed out of their hands, and that they had without 
investigating his record elected J. C. M. Johnston, a stranger 
claiming to be a clergyman, as president of the trustees and prin- 
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cipal of the seminary. This legally elected president had adver- 
tised the school under various names, sent out several thousand 
fraudulent circulars, and then left for parts unknown just before the 
U. S. postal officers could arrest him for illegal use of the mails. 
The so-called seminary had one teacher and four students occupy- 
ing a room rented from the owner of the building. 

Its charter was therefore revoked, and its books and apparatus 
were recalled. 

Through the complaint of a teacher of last year who called at 
the office with her lawyer to learn if any aid could be given in 
securing her salary, it was learned that the trustees of an academy 
in the university had farmed out the school and that in this way 
an institution advertised to the world as under supervision of the 
regents and therefore having the state’s indorsement as reputable 
and responsible was employing teachers whom it had no means 
to pay. 

The trustees of another academy in the University had leased 
their school outright to a principal who carried it on as a private 
enterprise. ‘The trustees refused to report on the ground that 
they were carrying on no school, while the principal claimed that 
he was not under visitation, having merely rented the property 
from the individual owner and that the school was wholly his 
private affair. The office, by advice of the attorney-general, 
ruled that the law requires the charter to be returned to the re- 
gents as soon as the trustees discontinue educational operations, 
and that if the charter is not surrendered the report must be 
made and the school inspected. 

In the above cases all outstanding bills were paid and the re- 
quired report made so that no farther action was necessary, but 
the regents passed the following ordinance: 

The leasing of any institution of the University by its trustees 
to any individual or corporation shall, unless such lease is first ap- 
proved by the regents, be considered a discontinuance of its edu- 
cational operations and shall require the surrender of its charter 
under Section 31 of the University law. 

Inspection.—Section 26 of the University law forbids the re- 
gents from apportioning the academic fund to institutions which 
have not been personally inspected by a University officer. The 
law was passed because of cases where state money had been im- 
properly used, and experience proves it impossible to rely on the 
sworn annual reports without actual inspection by experts. By 
constant work during the entire school year, the present inspect- 
ors could not possibly reach more than two-thirds of the institu- 
tions entitled to share in the academic fund. The law therefore 
can be complied with only by increasing the force, for an inspec- 
tion only once in two or three years would be an evasion of the 
plain intent of the law. Where a good school was conducted last 
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year, this year downright fraud on the public was being practised, 
and on the report of the inspector the regents promptly annulled 
the charter. 

The inspection division was therefore directed to inspect and 
report in writing on every academic institution in the University 
at least once in each academic year and the appointment of such 
extra inspectors as may be required was authorized. 

Honorary Inspectors,—Beside the inspection required by law 
there is a growing demand from schools for examination of their 
educational methods not only by the regular academic inspectors, 
but also by university and college professérs who because actually 
engaged in teaching college students can thus give suggestions 
better adapted to a school preparing students for college than 
could an inspector who has not been in college himself for fifteen 
or twenty years. 

The regents authorized the appointment of honorary inspectors 
from the faculties of the state who may be called on when desir- 
able to supplement the work of the regular regents’ inspectors in 
examining and reporting in writing on the equipment and methods 
of institutions asking such special service and willing to pay the 
expenses and fees of the honorary inspectors. 

Cancellation for Fraud.—Several cases were reported where stu- 
dents had deliberately tampered with credentials or been guilty of 
dishonesty in connection with an examination. By a standing 
rule the result of the current examination is cancelled in all such 
cases, but this penalty has been found insufficient in some cases 
where a student knowing that he could not pass a subject honestly 
attempts to doso by indirection witha feeling that the only penalty 
he will suffer will be the cancellation of that single examination. 

In case of proof of fraud in connection with examinations or 
credentials the office was authorized to make such cancellation of 
previous credentials as nay seem just in each case. 

Professional-degree Reguirement.—Applications are frequently 
made with various plausible arguments for some modification of 
the regents’ rules so that the preliminary education required may 
be made up during or after the close of the professional study. 
The regents insist that the object of the preliminaries is not alone 
to insure that candidates have that amount of general education, 
but even more, to insure that they are prepared to pursue their 
professional studies intelligently. 

It was decided that under no circumstances shall the prelimi- 
nary examination be allowed to be taken after instead of before 
the professional study and examination, for any degree conferred 
by the regents. 

Requests were submitted that certain professional examinations 
conducted by the regents should be given in April as heretofore 
instead of in May as now arranged. The regents promptly de- 
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clined to consider any proposition that would encourage the 
shorter year of study which has been the bane of the professional 
and technical schools. The tendency of the University is to 
lengthen the college and professional school year as fast as prac- 
ticable till it approximates the standard on which all the academic 
examinations are based; 40 weeks of five days or 200 days of 
work out of 365 each year, certainly not an excessive amount. 

Dental Degrees. —A syllabus is to be prepared and examinations 
offered for degrees in dentistry on a plan similar to that for law 
and medical examinations for degrees; the fee for such examina- 
tion to be $20. 

‘he examinations are to be given at the time of the May law 
and medical examinations. 

No candidate will be admitted to these examinations who has 
not completed a high school course as minimum of general edu- 
cation preliminary to his professional study and the standards set 
for the professional work will place this degree on a higher plane. 

Public Libraries Department.—At the close of the year personal 
visits had been made or correspondence held about new libraries 
with 260 places. 39 new libraries had been chartered; two for- 
merly incorporated had been admitted to the University; 8,100 
books were in use in the travelling libraries and 500 more ordered; 
58 libraries had been sent out and three more Were just going; 
16 had already been returned after the first six months of service, 
in which 1,042 borrowers had read 3,833 books. This would show 
for the traveling libraries already sent out about 4,o00 borrowers 
reading 15,000 books; $7,748.27 had been apportioned to 56 
libraries for buying books, the sums ranging from $15 to $734, or 
an average of $138 to each. As at least an equal amount was 
* raised in cash in each place this represented over $15,000 already 
expended for new books. The entire list of apportionments was 
read in detail to show how widely the new system was reaching 
all parts of the state and how highly it was appreciated. 

Travelling libraries by common consent of experts are doing 
more than double as much for the money as could be done by 
any other system of expenditure. 

It was decided to apportion to any library $200 for each year, 
or, for the present fiscal year, as much as it received from the 
district library money in 1892. 

Allowance for Books.—Cash in hand has been required before 
making academic apportionments. As it is often much better 
for a library to receive books than money, if care is taken that 
the books shall be really worth the amount claimed, it was 
voted that approved books not owned by the public when trans- 
ferred to a public library under regents’ supervision may be ac- 
cepted to the extent of half their appraised value as the equiv- 
alent of money in hand to be used as a basis of apportionment of 
an equal amount from the public library money for buying ap- 
proved books, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PEDAGOGICS. 


ADAMS: Bureau of Education. Circular of Information No. 3, 1898. Contributions to 
American Educational History. Edited by Herbert B. Adams. No. 15. The His- 
tory of Education in Delaware by Lyman P. Powell, A. B., Fellow in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy at the University of Pennsylv ania. Size 54x9 in. 
Ppp. 186. The Government Printing Office. 


AUBURN: Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City of Auburn, N. Y., for 
the School Year ending July 81, 1893. Size 5%x9\ in. pp. 102. Knapp, Peck & 
Thomson, Printers. 


BOsTON : School Document No. 20, 18938. Report on the Introduction of Departmental 
Instruction into the Grammar Schools. Size §x9in. pp. 12. Rockwell and Church- 
ill, City Printers. Boston. 


BRIGGS: Boys as They are Made and How to Remake Them. a 9 er read before 
the Unity Club, Rochester, N. Y._ By Franklin H. Briggs, Chief of Department of 
Mental and Manual Instruction in the State Industrial School, Rochester. Size 
54x8X¥ in. pp.24 Price cents. C. W. Bardeen. 


CHICAGO: Chicago High Schools Syllabus of the Course of Study. Chicago. Published 
by the Board of Education. 1898. Size 54x74 in. 


COMMITTEE OF TEN: United States Bureau of Education. Report of the Committee 
on Secondary School Studies appointed at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association July 9, 1892, with the Reports of the Conferences arranged by this Com- 
mittee and held December, 28, 30, 1892. Size 6x9 in. pp. 249. The Government 
Printing Office. 

KNOEPFLER: Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Iowa. November 1. 1893. J. B. Knoepfler, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Printed by Order of General Assembly. Size 6x9in. ppi1l2. Des Moines: G. H. 
Ragsdale, State Printer. 


LAURIE: Lectures on Language and Linguistic Method in the School. Delivered in 
the University 9f Cambridge, Easter Term, 1889. By S.S. Laurie, A.M. Edin., 
LL. D. St. And., Professor of the Institutes and History of Education hag the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Se ond Edition, Revised. Size 5x74 in. pp. +197. James 
Thin, Publisher to the University, Edinburgh. 


POWELL: See Adams. 


REGENTS: 106th Annual Report of the Regents. Transmitted to the Legislature 
January 6, 1893. Size 6x9in. pp. 1,464. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


CARPENTER: See Fletcher. 

COOK: A First Book in Old English. Grammar, Reader, Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity. Size 5x7¥in. pp. ix+814. Price $1.60. Ginn & Co. 

CURTIS: Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. Vol. I. On the Principles and Character of American Institutions, and 
the Duties of American Citizens, 1856-1891. Size 6x9in. pp. vii+498. Vol. II. Ad- 
dresses and Reports on the Reform of the Civil Service of the United States. Size 
6x9 in. pp. vii+525. Harper & Brothers. 

FLETCHER: Introduction to Theme-Writing. By J. B. Fletcher, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in Harvard College, and G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Composition in Columbia College. Size 5x7 in. pp. vii+133. Price 60 cents. 
Allyn & Bacon. 

GATES : See Jeffrey. 

JEFFREY: Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Lewis E. Gates. Instructor in Englishin Harvard University. Size 
5x7W in. pp. xiv+213. Ginn & Co. 

LE GALLIENNE: The Religion of a Literary Man: (Religio Scriptoris) by Richard 
Le Gallienne. Size 5x7% in. pp. xi+119. Price $1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

NORTON : See Curtis. 

PUTNAM: Authors and their Public in Ancient Times. A sketch of literary condi- 
tions and of the relations with the public of literary producers, from the earliest 
times to the invention of printing By George Haven Putnam. Size 5igx7% in. 
Pp. xvii+309. Price $150. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

SEVER: The Progressive Speller. A complete Spelling Book. Arranged for Ad- 
vanced Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grades. By F. A. Sever. Size 54x74 
in. pp.iv+142. Price 30cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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Publications Received 


SMYTHE: The Golden Fleece. Translated from the German of Niebuhr’s Greek Hero 
Stories, and Adapted to the Interest and Vocabulary of the Pupils in the Lowest 
Primary Grades. By E. Louise Smythe, Teacher of Receiving Class in the Santa 
Rosa Schools. Size 5x7in. pp. 31. Price 15 cents. 

WEST: Pitt Press Series. The Elements of English Grammar. By Alfred S. West, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow of University College, London. Size 
4%x6% in. pp. ix+2s8. Price 60 cents. Macmillan & Co. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 


BOTSFORD - Cornel! Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Charles Edwin Bennett, George Prentice Bristol, and Alfred Emerson. No. IV. 
The Development of the Athenian Constitution. By George Willis Botsford, Ph. D., 
Professor of Greek in Bethany College. Size 6x9in. pp. 249. Ginn & Co. 

JOHNSON , See Shuckburgh. 

SHUCKBURGH: Laelius. A Dialogue on Friendship by M. Tullius Cicero, Edited, 
with Notes, Vocabulary and Biographical Index by E.S. Shuckburgh, A. M., Late 
Assistant Master at Eton. New Edition Revised and Enlarged, for Use in American 
Colleges by Henry Clark Johnson, A.M. LL.B., President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Penna. Size 44x64 in. pp. xxvi+190. Macmillan & Co. 


MODERN LANGTAGES AND LITERATURES. 


BERESFORD-WEBB: German Historical Reading Book. By H.S. Beresford-Webb. 
Examiner in German (Prelim.) to the University of Glasgow. With a Map. Size 
in. pp. viii+302. Price 90 cents. Henry Holt & Co 

DAUDET: Morceaux Choisis D'Alpholse Daudet. Edited and Annotated by Frank W. 
Freeborn, Master in the Boston Latin School. Size 5x74 in. pp. xii+2v7. Ginn & Co. 


DELAVIGNE, Pitt Press Series. Louis XI. Tragédie par Casimir Delavigne. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by H. W. Eve, M. A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Head-Master of University College School, London. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. Size 4x6 in. pp. xxxii+261. Price 50 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. 

EATON: See Riehl (Das Spielmannskind). 

EVE: See Delavigne. 

FREEBORN : See Daudet. 


KLEE: Die Deutschen Heldensagen (Hagen und Hilde, Gudrun), von Gotthold Klee. 
With Introduction, Notes, and a Complete Vocabulary, by H. J. Wolstenholme, 
B. A. (Lond.), Lecturer in German at Newnham College, Cambridge. Edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press. Sixe 44x64 in. pp. xx+171. Macmillan & Co. 


MERIMEE: Pitt Press Series. Colomba. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Arthur R. Ropes, M A., Late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. Size 44x6\% in. pp. 
viii+199. Price 5) cents. Macmillan & Co. 

RIEHL: Burg Neideck, Novelle von Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. With Introduction 
and Notes by Charles Bundy Wilson, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature in the State University of lowa. Size 4x7 in. pp xix+86. Price 35 
cents. Ginn & Co. 

RIEHL: Das Spielmannskind. Der Stumme Ratsherr. Novellen von Wilhelm Heinrich 
Riehl. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Abbie Fiske Eaton, Instructor in 
German, Oberlin College. Size 5x74 in. pp.iv-91. Price 2cents. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 

ROPES: See Mérimée. 

SAND: Marianne par George Sand. With Explanatory Notes by Théodore Henckels, 
B. és S. Agrégé, Instructor in French at Harvard University. 5x7 in. pp. 90. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


WILSON: See Riehl. 
WOLSTENHOLME: See Klee 
HISTORY. 


CHEYNEY: Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European His- 
tory. The Early Formation Period in England. Wolsey, Henry VIII, and Sir 
Thomas More. Edited by Edward P. Cheyney. A.M. Size 5%x8} in. Pp. 16. 
Price 15 cents. Published by the Department of History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 

MURRAY: The Story of the Nations. The Story of Japan. By David Murray, Ph. D., 
LL. D , Late Adviser to the Japanese Minister of Education. Size54%x7 in. pp. 
x+481. Price $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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WATTS: The Story of the Nations. The Christian Recovery of Spain. Being the 
Story of Spain from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall of the Granada (711-1492 
A. ). By Henry Edward Watts. Size 5'4x7% in. pp. xxvii+815. Price $1.50 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
MATHEMATICS. 


BOYDEN: A First Book in Algebra. by Wallace C. Boyden. A. M., Sub-Master of the 
Boston Normal School. Size 5x74 in. pp. 176. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

CAJORI: A History of Mathematics. By Florian Cajori, Professor of. Physics in Colo- 
rado College. Size 54x8\ in. pp. xiv+422. Price $3.50., Macmillan & Co. 

SMITH: Elementary Algebra. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of Gonville Caius and 
College, and Late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. New and Revised 
Edition. Size 4%x7in. pp. viii+471. Longmans, Green & Co. 


SCIENCE. 


ATKINSON : The Study of the Biology of Ferns by the Collodion Method. For ad- 
vanced and Collegiate Students, by George F. Atkinson, Ph. B., Associate Professor 
of Cry ptogamic Botany in Cornell University. Size 6x9in. pp. xii+134. Price $2 
Macmillan & Co. 

BUMPUS: A Laboratory Course in Invertebrate Zodlogy. By Hermon C. Bumpus, 
Ph. D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in Brown University. Second Edition, 
Revised. Size in. pp. vi+157. Price $1. Henry Holt & Co. 

GLAZEBROOK : Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. Physical Series. Heat. An 
Elementary Text-book, Theoretical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools, by 
R. T. Gfazebrook, M. A., F. R. S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Size 5x74 in. pp. x+230. Price $1. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

OHLMACHER : Laboratory Instruction in Elementary Comparative Anatomy and Em 
bryology with Large Classes of Medical Students. By A. P. Ohlmacher, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Embryology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago. Size 5x74 in 
pp. 26. D. Appleton & Co. 

SPALDING: Guide to the Study of Common Plants. An Introduction to Botany By 
Volney M. Spalding, Professor of Botany in the University of Michigan. Size 5x74 
in, pp. xxiil+246. Price 8 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

TAFT: Greenhouse Construction. A Complete Manual on the Building, Heating, Vén- 
tilating, aud Arrangement of Greenhouses and the Construction of Hotbeds, Frames, 
and Plant Pits. By L. R. Taft, Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening 
Michigan Agricultural College. Illustrated. Size 54x74 in. pp. viii+210. Orange 
Judd Company. 

WOODHULL: First Course in Science. By John F. Woodhull, Professorof Methods of 
Teaching Science in the Teachers’ College, New York City. In two companion 
volumes. I. Book of Experiments; II. Text-Book. Size of Vol. I,6x9 in. pp 
xiv+79. Price 50 cents. Size of Vol. II, 5x74 in, pp. xv.+133. Price 65 cents 


Henry Holt & Co. 
ART. 


WHITE: White’s New Course in Art Instruction. Manual for Fifth Year Grade, in 
cluding an Outline of the Year's Work. With Suggestions for Teaching. Size 51;x8 
in. pp.112. Price 50 cents. American Book Co. 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


SEAVY: Practical Business Book-Keeping by Double Entry for Grammar, High, and 
Commercial Schools, Academies, and for Self-instruction. By Manson Seavy, A 
M., Instructor in Book-keeping in the English High School, Boston. Size 8x! O% in. 
pp. iv+238. Price $1.55. D.C. Heath & Co. 


FICTION. 


Comic TRAGEDIES. Wr:tten by “ Joe’’ and ‘‘ Meg” and Acted by the “ Little Women, 
Size 5x7in. pp. 317. Price $1.50. Roberts Brothers. 
PAUL: The New Minister, by Kenneth Paul. Size 5x7¥ in. pp. 342. A.S. Barnes & 
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